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THE WIFE. 
_A TALE OF THE TYROL, FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Henry D. Inglis, Esq. 

Towards the close of November, in the 
1809, when the unequal struggle which 
ofer and the brave Tyrolese had so long 
maintained was terminated, and when all the 
towns and strongholds had been for same 
time in the hands of the French and the Ba- 
varians, Hormayr, a Bavarian colonel of in- 
fantry, was commandant of the town of Hall, 

This man was a good soldier, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word; he was fearless in 
battle, and a rigid disciplinarian elsewhere; 
but mercy, justice, humanity, were words 
which, to him, carried with them no mean- 
ing; and, whether it might be to further his 
military projects, or to aid the designs which 
were subservient to his passions, he would 
(to use a familiar expression) stick at nothing. 

At this time, the utmost watchfulness was 
practised throughout the Tyrol by the Bava- 
rian authorities. Hofer, although crushed 
and in concealment, had not yet been made 
captive. Large rewards were set on the 
heads of Hofer, Speckbacher, and the other 
Tyrolean leaders, The Bavarians recollect- 
ed that, on former occasions, when the war 
had peewee to be extinguished it had been 
suddenly rekindled; and they knew that a 
little sawdust thrown into the inn, a few sig- 
nal fires on the mountain sides, or the reap- 
pearance of Hofer with his sword and rosary, 
or Haspinger with his ebon cross, would 
again fill the valleys with patriots and ene- 
mies. 

It was at this time, too, that the Tyrolese 
leader, Speckbacher, hunted by his enemies 
from the more civilized parts of the Tyrol, 
had concealed himself in the little mountain 
hamlet of Dux, which is situated among the 
northern outskirts of the Eisgletscher, a fact 
which is important to our story. 

Hormayr, with his other bad passions, was 
avaricious; and his love of gold, therefore, as 
well as his accustomed zea] in the public ser- 
vice, urged him to leave no means untried in 
order to discover the retreat of Speckbacher, 
a service which he knew would give him a 
claim to promotion, as well as make him rich- 
er by ten thousand francs—the reward of- 
fered for the patriot’s seizure. But the vigil- 
ance of Hormayr was chiefly directed towards 
Joseph Schmeider, an innkeeper, and to the 
inmates of his house. 

_ Two years and a half previously to this 
time, Speckbacher had married Maria, the 
daughter of Joseph Schmeider. Maria, in 
right of her mother, then dead, inherited a 
small property in the village of Rinn, about 
two leagues from Hall; thither she had re- 
moved at the time of her marriage, and there 
had resided until the events occurred which 
drove her husband from his mountain home; 
and, soon afterwards, she took refuge in the 
house of her father, and had there remained 
up to the period when our story commences. 
It was not to be wondered at, then, that the 
commandant of Hall should keep an eye up- 
on the house of Schmeider, as a likely means 
of discovering the retreat of Speckbacher. 

Maria was the most affectionate of wives. 
Attracted by the hardy character and manly 
virtues of Speckbacher, (for Speckbacher 
was long the most daring chamois hunter of 
these valleys,) Maria Speckbacher, ere she 
completed her eighteenth year, had given 
her harl—her heart she had long given— 
to Speckbacher. Her father had long resist- 
ed the prayers of Speckbacher and his daugh- 
ter’s secret wishes; for, her to be 
the heiress of her mother, as well as of all he 
peeanees. and heariug every where that his 

was the flower of the Innthal—as in- 
deed she was—he thought she might have 
done better than marry one who had nothing 
to recommend him but a generous disposi- 
tion and undaunted courage, In Maria’s 
eyes he had another recommendation, so 
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abandon his roving and perilous life, and to 
leave, for her society, the chamois of the Ty- 
rol to their mountain solitudes. But Joseph 
Schmeider was a true Tyrolese anda patriot; 
and, although he at first turned his back up- 
on his daughter and her husband, yet, when 
Speckbacher became by his services almost, 
if not altogether, the equal of Hofer in the 
affections of his countrymen, he forgot his 
anger, himeelf on 

oath & sp 4 be, and received Maria into 
his house with every demonstration of pater- 
nal affection. 

It may be easily believed that Maria, thus 
separated from a husband whom she adored, 
would endeavor to convey to him in his con- 
cealment the consolation and the aid of which 
he stood in need; and that, above all, she 
would devise some means of meeting him.— 
To accomplish this, and to elude the vigilance 
of Hormayr, required the utmost discretion; 
for spies had been set on the movements of 
every inmate of Schmeider’s house, as the 
master of it well knew; and Maria was con- 
tented during some time with knowing that 
her husband was undiscovered and not dis- 
tant from her, rather than run any risk of 
discovery by attempting to see him. But 
the pain of separation, and, above all, her 
anxiety to concert with him some plan of es- 
cape intq,Austria, at length overcame her 
prudence; and, one paw at dusk, disguis- 
ed asa miner, she issued from the door—not 
of her father’s house, but of the house of a 
friend who lived in the outskirts, and with 
whom she had been purposely an inmate for 
several days—and took the road to the moun- 
tains. 

But alas! the youthful, loving, and lovely 
wife of Speckbacher did not issue from that 
door unobserved. She had been seen to 
leave her father’s house some days before; 
and spies had ever since been set upon the 
house to which she had been watched, It is 
true, that one in a miner’s dress was seen to 

0 into the house of Maria’s friend about an 
abe before dusk; and at dusk, one in a mi- 
ner’s dress came out; but the eyes of Hor- 
mayr’s satelites were not to be deceived in 
the identity of the miner who went in and of 
the miner who came out; and Maria, as she 
took the path through the fields, was follow- 
ed by keeneyes. Once, before it grew dark, 
a stepping over a stile, she looked timidly 
around; but, seeing only a countryman with a 
spade over his shoulder, she felt reassured, 
and went on her wa 

I need not tell of the hurried and lonely 
pilgrimage of the wife of Speckbacher alon 
the dreary mountain paths; the hopes an 
fears that thrilled within her; the quick beat- 
ings of her heart, when, suddenly pausing, 
her watchful ear caught or fancied the fall of 
a distant footstep; how, as she approached 
the appointed spot, her feet scarcely touched 
the ground, so fleetly did expectation urge 
her on; or how she recognized ix darkness, 
what would have baffled all but a loving wife, 
the form of her exiled and _proscri hus- 
band. Norneed I tell of the holy yet warm 
embrace; the hysteric sobs, the broken words, 
the fond scrutiny that anxiety prompted; or, 
when these turbulent moments were over, the 
little hour of tranquil joy that loving hearts 
sometimes secure, even in the lap of misery. 
It is enough to say, that the interview ended, 
and that Speckbacher, after accompanying 
his faithful wife half a league on’ the way to- 
wards Hall, yielded to her entreaties, and re- 
turned to his mountain concealment; while 
Maria, with lingering steps, and eyelids hea- 
vy with tears, pursued her way. 

To Maria’s midnight walk, and to her in- 
terview with Speckbacher, there had been a 
witness—the same whom she had seen dres- 
sed like a countryman, with a spade over his 
shoulder. When they parted, he had has- 
tened on; but, as Speckbacher turned back, 
and his wife pursued her way alone, he re- 
solved to allow her to pass, that he might not 





lose sight of her till she entered her father’s 


moon, which, although some time risen, had 
been concealed by a dense mass of clouds, 
suddenly emerged upon a little spot of clear 
sky that lay in the midst of them. The wife 
of besdbccker was then descending a sweep 
of meadow, and a hing the stile that 
terminated it; and the spy had, at that same 


moment, mounted the stile, porrent to 
conceal himself on the other side. The fig- 
ure-of the countryman with hie over 


= eater was distinctly seen for a moment; 
ough the next it disappeared. 

Ke what ‘a coddei ton shot through the 
heart of Speckbacher’s wife! She recollected 
the > ne she knew she had been watched; 
she knew that her husband’s retreat was 
known. Her limbs tottered beneath her; 
and she would have fallen to the earth, had 
she not suddenly been roused to thought and 
action by the imminent danger of her hus- 
band. Her first impulse was tg, hurry back 
and apprize her husband of ril; but 
could she escape the vigilance of him who 
had dogged her? “Had I but a weapon,” 
said she internally, ‘I would follow and close 
with him; the wife of Speckbacher would 
find courage and strength enoagh for this.” 
These were vain thoughts, and occupied but 
a moment: wiser thoughts succeeded. Eve- 
ry moment lost increased the peril of Speck- 
bacher. Her follower was no doubt hurry- 
ing to inform Hormayr; and her only safety 
seemed to be to anticipate him, by making 
known to her father the danger of her hus- 
band. 

The wife of wpa ow flew rather og 
ran; she — the spy like an apparition; he 
hastened after her; but, when she reached 
the noisy but shallow stream that runs by 
Volders, instead of making the circuit by the 
bridge, she dashed through. Her follower 
would not have been daunted by a brook, but 
a sudden turn and shade of trees concealed 
her from him; and, not doubting that she had 
kept the road, he did not deviate from it, 
though he well knew that at least a quarter 
of a league would have been saved by cros- 
ree stream. Thus did the wife of Speck- 
bacher gain time, every moment of which 
was precious beyond price; and, befure the 
spy had crossed the bridge of Hall, Maria 
had burst open her father’s door. 

Joseph Schmeider, the patriot and the kind 
father, was waiting the return of his child: it 
was already midnight: and he had often gone 
to the door to listen for the sound of her light 
footsteps. Breathless she rushed into his 
arms, and themest moment the peril of her 
husband was told. 

“Haste, Zoppel,” said Joseph Schmeider 


to his faithful servant, “bring me my gaiters 


and my girdle; and give me my rifle, and take 
thine own—we’ve a long walk befor@'us, and 
a perilous one. And now, Maria, my child,” 
said he, while he hastily buttoned his gaiters 
and loaded his rifle, “go to bed to rest, if not 
to sleep; trust thy father—thou know’ st thou 
may’st trust him. We've the start of Hor- 
mayr, and shall be in time to save thy hus- 
band; never doubt it, child.” And, kissing 
his daughter, who could only weep, and 
sticking his knife in his girdle, he hastily left 
the house, followed by the faithful Zoppel. 
“Stride on, Zoppel,” said Sehmeidor, as 
they left Hall rapidly behind them; “a few 
moments less or more will make all the dif- 
ference; the life of an innocent man and a 
patriot hangs on them.” 
Zoppel needed no encouragement; he had 
seen the daughter of Schmeider grow up 
from infancy; and for her or her husband— 
because he was her husband—he would have 
scorned to turn his back upon death. They 
heard no pursuers, and felt assured that they 
had reached the village of Dux before the 
emissaries of Hormayr. Their tale was soon 
told; and not many minutes had elapsed be- 
fore Speckbacher had left Dux, to seek a new 
and less accessible place of refuge. 

“Thank God!” said Schmeider, as he stood 
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pel, he is saved! Now let us see to our- 
selves, for Hormayr will not be long behind 
us. But hark! listen, Zoppel! I think I hear 
unwelcome sounds, By St Ulric, they are 
close to the village! Save thyself, Zoppel; if 
they lay hands on us, our lives are not worth 
an ear of corn.” But escape was next to im- 


ossible: the village was serecraperonnded: 
oe _ pen oe. ee they 
nue, but. every w 
te parcenan «rs as dawn was at q 
when escape would be utterly hopeless, the 
resolved ca mabe a teeffort to force 4 
passage. The attempt was made, but vainly 
t Schmeider; he was overpowered by num- 
bers and made prisoner. el was more 
fortunate, and found himself clear of the vil- 


lage and unharmed. 
he wiie of Speckbacher had, as her father 
lf on her bed, though it 
from 





desired, thrown 
may well be believed that sleep was far 
her; and many times, as morning approach- 
ed, she threw open the window to listen for 
the returning footsteps that would bring ti- 
dings of Sechentionl: At length, shecaught 
a distant tread, and, unable to bear longer 
suspense, she left the house, and hurried 
along the street to meet the messenger of 
good or evil. Zoppel saw her approach, 
and, tearing off his girdle, waved it over his 
head asa signal of good news. “God be 
praised! he is saved!” said she, and the next 
moment the faithful Zoppel was supportin 
his almost insensible young mistress towards 
her own dwelling. It was a heavy calamity 
to hear the pr, of her kind father; but 
she could not believe that any harm was in- 
tended him, and imagined that after a short 
imprisonment he would be released. Zoppel 
knew better; but he was silent. 

Hormayr resolved that an example should 
be made of Joseph Schmeider; he was guilty 








listening to the footsteps of Speckbacher, 





of assisting the flight of Speckbacher: and, if 
Maria had not visited her father in prison, 
he would speedily have carried this resolu- 
tion into effect. 

Hormayr was one of those men who are 
not led away by the tyranny of any one pas- 
sion, but who coolly calculate the value and 
chances of several projects at a time, and lay 
down a plan by which the failure of one de- 


sign may be oe ey by the success of 
another. So ulated 


ormayr on the 

resent occasion. Struck by the beauty of 
Maria, on her first visit to the citadel, he set 
himself to consider how his threefold designs 
could be made to assist each other. Ava- 
rice, as well as a brutal blood thirstiness, 
made the seizure of Speckbacher his primary 
object; in intment that, by the instru- 
mentality of Joseph Schmeider, Speckbacher 
had for the present escaped him, prompted a 
sweet revenge upon Schmeider; and his de- 
signs, real or feigned, upon the wife of Speck- 
bacher might be made to assist the first of 
these objects; while again, the danger of her 
father and husband would aid his designs up-. 
on herself. He knew the character of - 
bacher sufficiently to be well convinced that 
danger either to the life or honor of his wife 
would draw him from his concealment; and 
he calculated, too, upon the effect which the 
peril of Schmeider might have upon the res- 
olution of hie daughter. Thus had Hormayr 
many passions to gratify. But Hormayrwas 
a Bavarian; and understood not the character 
of the women of the Tyrol, or the wife of a 
patriot. And when she was undeceived as 
to the situation of her father; when Joseph 
Schmeider was condemned to die; all that 


‘she answered to Hormayr was—“My 


is a Tyrolean; 1 am a Tyrolean. In our 
country, a father would spurn a ! 

who should save his life by ‘the sacrifice of 
her honor. . Do not add to the crime of mur- 
dering a that of insulting his child— 
the wife, too, sir, of Speckbacher!” These 
concluding words laid the train of a new and 
bolder design inthe mind of Hormayr. “Will 
her answer be the same,” said he, “if she be~ 
lieves her husband to be in my power?” 
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But Hormayr resolved first to attempt de- 
ceiving Speckbacher, before he prosecuted 
the secondary design of deceiving his wife. 
‘The retreat of Speckbacher was unknown to 
Hormayr; but he justly calculated upon its 
being known to some of his friends. His 
first step was, to have his wife arrested 
and carried to the citadel; his next, to print 
handbills, setting forth that Joseph Schmei- 
der and his daughter, both convicted of being 
privy to the escape of Speckbacher, were 
condemned to suffer death; but that pardon 
would be extended to them, on condition of 
Speckbacher surrendering himself. ‘This an- 
nouncement Horsmayr caused to be widely 
circulated throughout the villages bordering 
on the mountains, in the confident expecta- 
tion that some one acquainted with Speck- 
bacher’s place of concealment would carry it 
to him; and in the no less confident belief 
that, by this stratagem, he shovld succeed in 
getting Speckbacher into his power. ‘That 
sxpountle 10 deabl, fe copy af eke precton 
i ou " ; > 
mation had reached Speckbacher by any oth- 
er than a trustworthy hand; but no sooner 
did Zoppel, to whom Speckbacher’s retreat 
was known, read the proclamation than 
he saw through it; and well knowing that 
the surrender of Speckbacher would not save 
Schmeider, yet firmly believing that Hor- 
mayr’s announcement would bring Speck- 
bacher into his power, he hastened to the 
mountains to put him on his guard. 

“But Maria” —said Speckbacher; “Maria— 
dare he murder her?” 

“He dare not,” said Zoppel. 

“And her father—my father—thy master— 
good Joseph Schmeider—him dare he murder? 
Ah, Zoppel, dost thou deceive me? Would 
not my surrender save him?” 

“He shall be saved,” said Zoppel; “but not 
by the blood of a patriot.” 

The consequence of Zoppel’s interview 
with Speckbacher was, thet Hormayr’s proc- 
lamation failed of its intended effect. 

Hormayr, when he judged that his procla- 
mation had had sufficient time to take effect, 
released the wife of Speckbacher, for he learn- 
ed that the Bavarian officers did not approve 
this stretch of power exercised upon a wo- 
man; and he knew that his designs could be 

ually well prosecuted without this severity, 
which was only adopted as a foundation for 
the proclamation; and now, finding that his 
plan had failed in regard to his first and prin- 
cipal object, the captare of Speckbacher, he 
resolved to make use of it in his minor pro- 

ts, 

<« evening, about this time, when the 
wife of Speckbacher “at in a musing mood in 
her chamber, her heart sad enough, and her 
eyes not so bright as they once had been, she 
was roused by the entrance of Zoppel, who, 
having cautiously closed the door, respect- 
fully saluted his young mistress. 

“I fear, Zoppel,” said she, ‘you come on 
no welcomeerrand, My father—or—O Zop- 
pel! speak quickly—my husband!” 

‘He is safe yet,” replied Zoppel; “my visit 
does not concern him.” 

“My father, then!—ah, my poor father!” 
said Maria, beginning to weep. 

“Yes,” said Zoppel; my errand concerns 
him: we must save him.” 

“But how, good Zoppel? how?—not sure- 

“Trust me; I am your father’s faithful and 
long tried servant, und would save him with 
honor—but with honor only. Listen to me: 
tomorrow at surise is the hour appointed 
for——” 

“Do not hesitate to speak it; for his exe- 
cution?”” = 

“Yes,” continued Zoppel, “for his execu- 
tion—his murder—but which, if you, lady, 
will follow the advice of one who would wil- 
ingly die for him, shall never take place.” 

“Ah, Zoppel,” said the wife of Speckbach- 
er, wiping her eyes, “how? quick! tell me 
how I may save my father!” 

“Be calm, then, and listen. Hormayr—” 

ae the monster!” said Maria; “name him 
not. 

“I must name him!” resumed Zoppel. “He 
has — out, what I know to be false, that 
Speckbacher is in his power. Be composed, 
I pray; it is false; on the word of old Zoppel, 
it is » Speckbacher is not in his power; 





but he has published this filschgpé, and will 
doubtless visit you this eveni ith the lie 
on his lips, and will ask you, lady, if you de- 
sire to save your husband.” 


as 1, may the holy mother save me 
from this trial! yet I believe, so help me 








Heaven! that if my husband stood in the peril 
of my father, I should find courage to say, ‘I 
will not purchase dishonorable Jength of days 
for one whose life has been a life’ of honor.’” 

“It would be well said,” rejoined Zoppel; 
“but the question’ now is, not the salvation 
of a husband but of a father.” 

“Proceed then, good Zoppel.” 

“I say Hormayr will come to you this eve- 
ning with a lie on his lips; but you must af- 
fect to believe it true.” 

“To believe it true, Zoppel! how? and what 
then?” 

“Upbraid him; but say you will save your 
husband.” 

“Ah, Zoppel, I cannot feign; I cannot make 
my lips pronounce me vicious!” \ 

“Ido not ask it. Is it to feign to upbraid 
a monster in his crimes, though one be left 
uncommitted? I do not ask that you feign 
to be vicious. Say that you will meet him; 
virtue, not vice, will direct your steps.— 

i will watch-over shewane father's: lib- 

be-the reward 


a par 





“T cannot, Zoppel; I cannot consent that 
the wife of Speckbacher should seem unwor- 
thy of her husband, even in the ‘eyes of one 
who would be his murderer. Are there no 
other means, Zoppel? and, besides, how 
would the plan you propose save my father?” 

a explained, Hormayr was to be 
enticed to the neighborhood of the salt mines; 
the miners were resolved to aid in the prose- 
cution of the design; an order for the release 
of Joseph Sehmeider was to be forced from 
him; and he was to be detained prisoner till 
Schmeider should have escaped. 

“Nevertheless,” said the wife of Speck- 
bacher, “J cannot consent; 1 cannot feign; 
shame would turn my pale cheeks to scarlet; 
Hormayr would suspect, and the project 
would fail.” 

Zoppel considered a moment, and said, “It 
may be that you are right; but, by a little al- 
teration in the plan, we shall nevertheless 
succeed. Mount my master’s little horse, 
and go instantly to the house of the superin- 
tendent of the mines: my son Hans shall ac- 
company you, and leave the rest to me.” 

Zoppel was a faithful servant and an hon- 
est man; but his notions of honor were of 
course adapted to his station. Those nice 
perceptions of a truly feminine mind, which 
weighed with the wife of Speckbacher against 
even the life of her father, Zoppel with diffi- 
culty comprehended; but, if he did not alto- 
gether comprehend them, he respected them. 

Maria had not long left her father’s house, 
when Zoppel, on the watch, perceived Hor- 
mayr approaching. 

“Thy name is Zoppel,” said he; “the same 
rogue whom we believe to have assisted 
Speckbacher’s escape, and who ought to be 
hanged tomorrow with thy master. Is thy 
mistress within?” 

“She is gone to the house of Andrew 
Schenk, her father’s relation, at the mines.” 

“Does she know that her husband is in my 
power?” ; 

“Alas! does she.” 

“And that she only can save him?” 

“It was to escape the tri hich she fear- 
ed heaven would scarcely her strength 
to endure with honor, that she withdrew from 
Hall.” 

“Ah! is it so?” said Hormayr, with an ex- 
pressio#of malignant joy. “Thou shalt ac- 
company me, sirrah, to the house of this 
Schenk.” 

Zoppel, prepared for this precautionary 
measure, expressed his readiness; and Hor- 
mayr, attended by two Bavarian soldiers, 
and preceded by Zoppel, took the road up the 
mountain gorge that leads to the mines.— 
Once, as the little party wound up the steep 
ascent, Zoppel was strongly tempted. There 
is a narrow wooden bridge, a broad plank on 
two small legs, thrown over the torrent that 
descends the gorge. Zoppel had passed; he 
was a powerful man, though old; a vigorous 
effort would have —— one of the sup- 
ports, and Hormayr, and one at least of his 
companions, would have been precipitated 
into a deep eddy that a half melted avalanche 
had formed, by choking up the bed of the 
stream: but he recollected that the destruc- 
tion of Hormayr would not liberate Schmei- 
der, whose execution would nevertheless 
take place; and he knew that his friends were 
prepared, by the few words he had sent in 
writing by the wife of Speckbacher; and so 
he passed on. 

The party speedily arrived at the door of 
Andrew Schenk’s house, from the back of 
which there is a gallery that leads to the en- 
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“Soldiers,” said Hor- 
Zoppel, show me 


trance of the mine, 
mayr, “keep guard here. 
the way forward.” 

Zoppel preceded Hormayr, and ushered 
him into a chamber where sat the wife of 
Speckbacher. 

“Madam,” said Hormayr, “I salute you.— 
You know my errand: you know that your 
dusband is in my power.” 

“Ah! God forbid he were so!” replied she; 
“since his wife could not consent to save 
him.” 

“How, madam!” said Hormayr. “You 
know that Speckbacher is in my power; and 
I tell you, he may be saved.” 

“Sir,” said the wife of Speckbacher, rising 
from her seat, “I know that my husband is 
not in your power; and I have to tell you that 
the question is not what 1 may consent to, 
in order to save his life, but what you must 
consent to, if you would save your own. Ho! 
Z I! Zoppell’ 
rm am betrayed!” cried Hormayr. “Sol: 
diers!” t which 
had entered. But, at the same moment, the 
door opposite to the mine was thrown open; 
while from coneealments in the room four 
miners had started, disarmed Hormayr, pin- 
ioned his arms, and with giant strength hur- 
ried him through the door and into the pas- 
sage of the mine. 

“We are far enough,” said one of the mi- 
ners, halting in one of the inner chambers of 
the mine. ‘This will answer our purpose.” 

“What, villains!” said Hormayr, who till 
now had been forcibly kept silent, “is your 
intention murder? Ho! Ho! soldiers!” 

The miners grimly smiled! ‘Tis of no use 
calling,” said they. “If your voice were ten 
times louder, it would never reach the mouth 
of the mine. We are no murderers; we 
leave that trade to you; we are going to pre- 
vent, not to commit murder.” 

Hormayr breathed somewhat more freely. 
“Be brief, villains,” said he, “whatever your 
purpose be.” 

A step approached; it was Zoppel’s. “This 
is our purpose,” said he, “to save the life of 
Joseph Schmeider; here is a pen, and here is 
paper; write an order for his release; it must 
be a peremptory order.” 

“] will not, villains, said Hormayr. 

“Think better of it,” said Zoppel; “life is a 
pleasant thing. Look there,” said he, hold- 
ing the lamp which he carried over a steep 
flight of steps, terminated by a dark expanse 
of water. “It is an exhausted mine, deep 
enough to drown half your battalion were 
they piled one above another; listen”—and at 
the same time he flung a huge fragment of 
salt into the gulf, which returned a dismal 
hollow sound, awfully solemn in the silence 
of those subterranean chambers. “Write as 
I tell you, or, in another moment, you follow 
the fragment I have thrown.” 

“You dare not, villains,” said he; “m 
death would not rescue Joseph Schmeider.’ 

“No,” said Zoppel, “but it would ave 
him;” and at the same time that he put th 
pen into the hand of Hormayr he again held 
out the lamp, revealing the distant glimmer 
of the yet trembling water. 

Hormayr saw with whom he had to do, and 
wrote according to Zoppel’s dictation: “De- 
liver to the bearers of this, your prisoner, Jo- 
seph Schmeider, that I may privately con‘ront 
him with accomplices. Let the preparations 
for the execution go on.” ; 

“Good!” said Zoppel, holding it to the 
lamp and reading it. He then withdrew, and 
presently -sturned with the two Bavarian 
soldiers, each in the iron gripe of two miners. 

“Now,” said Zoppel, ‘‘hearken to your in- 
structions. You shall accompany me to 
Hall, and, in virtue of this order, deliver in- 
to my hands the prisoner, Joseph Schmeider. 
Now mark well; there you perceive is your 
colonel, Hormayr. If there be no foul play, 
if you deliver Schmeider into my hands, and 
show discretion, you shall each receive one 
hundred florins; and, after a reasonable time, 
when our own sefety will allow it, Hormayr 
shall be released: but, if one indiscreet word 
be uttered,so that suspicion be excited against 
us, he shall perish. The first sight gf a Ba- 
varian soldier asce:~ling this gorge will be 
the signal of death to-your commander. ’Tis 
no difficult matter here to put one out of 
sight.” 

The soldiers, who on first being seized had 
expected no quarter, were noways disinclined 
to purchase their lives on these terms: and 
Zoppel accordingly departed in company 
with them. The order signed by Hormayr 





was delivered to the officer in command; 





tre | 








Schmeider was committed to the custody of 
the soldiers, who, having met Zoppel at the 
gate, and accompanied him a. little way be- 
ond, received each his hu florins, and 
eft Schmeider and Zoppel together. No 
doubt the soldiers chose leséelinn as the sa- 
fest course. 
“My dearest master,” said Zoppel, “no 
time is to be lost. Quick! on this dress,” 







said he, throwing off his and dis- 
covering others u “Haste to the 
Austrian frontier; , I have rea- 


son to believe, is already on his way to“Vi- 
enna, and there you will speedily meet your 
daughter.” 

“Ah, my faithful Zoppel! no more my ser- 
vant, but my friend; how can ]|——” 

“Haste! haste!” interropted Zoppel; “thou 
art free—I am requited.” 

The clothes which Schmeider had worn 
were committed to the river Inn, A frater- 
nal embrace, a mutual blessing, and, the next 

Schmeider was lost to the eyes of 
cour? iio tn- 


ger see his kind master, stood listening, un- 
til his footfall ceased to be heard, we then 
hastened on ‘is way to the mines. 

Meanwhile the miners, in whose custody 
we left Hormayr, judging it needless to re- 
main with their prisoner till the return of 
Zoppel, placed a candle on the grotnd; and, 
leaving the colonel with an injunction not to 
stir from the spot, they stationed twé ef 
their number as goardyat the mouth of the 
mine. Zoppel arrived, after having, as we 
have seen, delivered Schmeider; soon af- 
terwarés went with his companions to carry 
food to their prisoner. He was gone. The 
miners stationed at the entrance knew that 
hie had not passed out; and it was probable, 
therefore, that in attempting to escape he 
had wandered farther into the mine, the ram- 
ifications of which are so numerous that ma- 
ny days are required to traverse them. A 
diligent search was immediately instituted; 
numerous flambeaux blazed within the lone- 
Pd passages; and, after some hours had been 

ruitlessly spent, as the miners were return- 
ing, one of them struck his foot against 
something which lay in his path—it was the 
iron candlestick which had been left with 
Hormayr. It lay just where two 

branch off at an acute angle; one, at a few 
yards’ distance, terminating in a short flight 
of steps and one of those salt lakes with, 
which the mines abound. The mystery was 
solved. Hormayr had wandered far ifito the 
mine, and had begun to retrace his steps; his 
candle bad fallen or gone out; he had chosen 
the wrong passage, and had disappeared for 
ever. The same morning, before daylight, 
Zoppel and the wife of Speckbacher returned 
to Hall. 

There was, as may well be believed, much 
room for wonder that morning in the town 
of Hall. The day wore on, and Hormayr 
did not return. It was soon whispered about 
that Schmeider was no longer a prisoner; 
and, in short, all was a mystery. It was in 
vain that the strictest inquiries were set on 
foot; nothing could be discovered. The on- 
ly two witnesses had been discreet; and al- 
though{the suspicions of the ison natu- 
rally fell on their comrades, they succeeded 
in eluding the strict search that was made 
for them. It wasafterwards found that they 
had reached the frontier, and had entered the 
Austrian service. 

Soon after these events, the wife of Speck- 
bacher and the faithful Zoppel set out for 
Austria; and at Vienna, where Speckbacher 
had been for some time, Maria was restored 
to her husband; and Joseph Schmeider found 
more reason than ever to bless his daughter 
and the patriot who was worthy of her. 





Bmrspwiace or Printine.—--It is said 
that the inhabitants of Mentz, a town of the 
Netherlands, (long celebrated as the birth- 
place of the art of printing,) have determined 
to erect a monument to Guttenburg, the 
great inventor of the art. It is es oe to 
complete the erection in 1838, which will be 
precisely fout centuries since Guttenberg 
perfected the invention by the discovery of 
moveable type. Jn order to raise funds for 
the erection o suitable monument, the 
committee have called upon the learned of 
every nation to contribute—the name of the 
donors to be preserved in a book, to be kept 
by the corporation of Mentz. 





Lotteries have been su at New 
Orleans, and throughout the state of Louis~ 
iana, by anact of legislature. 











». 


Louise Scuurrier.—In the rudest parts of 
the Vosges mountains, (a part of the Jura 
mountains in France,) is a valley, almost 
separated from the rest of the world. Sixty 
years since it afforded but a scanty nourish- 
ment to a half civilized population, consisting 
of only eighty families, ye ora in five 

i iri poverty were 
ihe : aber understood rman 
nor French. unintelligible to any 
but themselves, ir sole language; and 
what is scarcely credible, their misery had 
softened their manners. = ead a 

iddle , they governed by force; 
feuds divi Enilies, and more 
ve rise to acts of criminal vio- 
pious pastor, named John Freder- 
ick Oberlin, who has since become so cele- 
, undertook to civilize them. He taught 
: i re and horticulture, and intro- 
duced manufactures and commerce among 
them. He was himself their schoolmaster 
and their and at the end of hie career 
left 300 families regular in their habits, pious 
ightened in their sentiments, and pro- 
vided with the means of perpetuating these 
eons female peasant from f th 
fe one of these 
illage , named Louise Scheppler, though 
scarcely 15 years of age, was so forcibly im- 
th the virtues of this man of God, 
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ing to exalt the intelligence. 
village girl entered into the elevated views 
of her master, even rem oy wes by ad 
suggestions, whic unhesitatingly 
canes in his general plan of operation.— 
She it was who remarked the difliculty that 
the laborers in the fields experienced in com- 
bining their agricultural employments with 
the care of their younger children, and who 
thought of collecting together even infants, 
during the absence of their parents, where 
some intelligent instructress should take care 
of them, amuse them, teach them their let- 
ters, and exercise them in the employments 


adapted totheirages. From this institution 
of Louise Sc er arose the infant schools 
of England and France. The honor of an 


idea which has produced such beautiful re- 
sults is solely due to this poor peasant of 
Ban de la Roche. To this she consecrated 
all her worldly means, her health, and her 
youth. The innumerable difficulties she met 
with in these holy occupations would have 
discouraged a thousand others. The surly 
tempers of the children, their patois language, 
bad roads, inclement weather, rocks, water, 
heavy rains, freezing winds, hail, deep snow; 

has daunted her. Like a true apos- 
tle of the Lord she went to the villages to 
gather the children around her, to instruct 
them in the will of God, to sing hymns, to 
show them the works of their Maker, to pray 
with them, and to communicate to them the 
instructions she had received from her pious 
pastor and his excellent wife. The children 
of Oberlin, after his death, were desirous of 
Louise’s sharing with them the inheritance 
of a sister; but nothing could induce her to 
accept of their munificence. All she asked 
was permission to add the name of Oberlin to 
her own.—Memoirs of Baron Cuvier by Mrs 
Lee, p. 89, Harper’ s edition, 


A Goon Tury.—A young scape grace, an 
serpin toa jeweler, allowed the dust to 
collect upon his master’s glass cases to such 
a degree that the latter, in order to shame 
his apprentice, wrote on one of them “sloy- 
en.” He then asked the apprentice why he 
was so negligent. The apprentice affected 
surprise. “Why here,” said his master, “do 
you not see what is written, in the dust, on 
this v’ “Oh, yes, yes; gomebody has 
been writing his name " 








An Artrut Question.g.—Dominico, the 
harlequin, going to see Loge XIV. fixed his 
eyes on a dish of partridges. The king, who 


was fond of his acting, said, “give the disk to 
Dominico.” “And the partridges too, Sire?” 
Louis, penetrating his art, replied, “and the 
partridges too.” The dish was gold. 


There is at this time livi 





in Wake coun- 


ty, N. C., a man named Wall, who is 115 


1 have a strong paper cover, abundantly sufficient 


Pariey’s Macazine.—Circular to parents, tea- 
chers, school committees, and all who feel an interest 
in the im ent of —It is not yet quite 
a year since Parley’s Magazine was commenced. 
During that short period the number of subseri- 
bers has increased to 20,000, and the work has 
received, every where, the most unqualified ap- 
probation. It has found its way to thousands 
of families, and while it has entertained the so- 
cial circle, its unobtrusive lessons have, we trust, 
often had a salutary influence 6n the juvenile 


the school room; and many classes of young 
pupils have been cheered twice a month by the 
welcome voice of the teacher bidding them to 


lay aside, for a few days, the class book which 
they have read over and over, per! twenty 
times, and read the pages of Parley’s Magazine. 


The demand for the work, to be used in schools, 
is rapidly increasing. 

Enco by such unexampled success, the 
publishers haye resolved to render it still more 
worthy of so liberal mage; and not to re- 
mit their exertidns till they see it introduced into 
families & schools, througiiout the whole 
and breadth of the United States: Rup 

In this view, they have secured mew aid in the 
editorial department. The late editor of the Ju- 
venile Rambler, who, in addition to his qualifi- 
cations as a writer for the young, has the advan- 
tage of many years experience as a teacher, will 
henceforth assist in conducting it. 

We proptse to present, in the progress of each 
volume, a great variety of interesting and im- 
portant topics, among which are the following: 

1. Natural History: Of beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, insects, plants, flowers, trees, the hu- 
man , de. 

2. Biography: Especially of the young. 
a Géeasestegs Accounts of places, manners, 
customs, &c. : 

4. Travels and Voyages in various parts of 
the world. ei ie 

5. Lively Description of the Curiosities of 
Nature and Art, in each of the United States & 
in other countries. 

6. Lessons on Objects that daily surround 
Children in the parlor, nursery, garden, &c. 
Accounts of trades and employments, 

7. Particular Duties of the Young, to parents, 
teachers, brothers, sisters, 

8. Bible Lessons and Stories. 

9. Narratives: Such as are well authenticated. 
Original tales. 

10, Parables, Fables, and Proverbs, where the 
moral is obvious and excellent. 

11. Poetry: Adapted to the youthful capacity 
and feelings. 

12. Intelligence: Embracing accounts of ju- 
venile books, societies, and remarkable occur- 
rences. 

Many of these subjects will be illustrated by 
numerous and beautiful engravings, prepared by 
the best artists, and selected not only with a 
view to adorn the work, but to improve the taste, 
ae the mind, and — the mayen. of 
the young to appropriate and worthy objects. 
We ‘oa aaiie them better children, better 
brothers, better sisters, better pupils, better as- 
sociates, and, in the end, better citizens. 

We beg the friends of education, especially 
oe and teachers, to view the matter in this 
ight. Let children look upon the pictures, not 
as pictures merely; but let them be taught to 
study them. What can be more rich in valuable 
materials for instructive lessons than a good en- 


— pe 


graving? 

After this brief explanation of our principles 
and purposes, we ask the cooperation of all who 
receive this circular. Will you aid us, by your 
influence, in this great work, the formation of 
mind and character for the rising generation? 
Will you assist us all in your power, in our en- 
deavor to introduce intg American schools, and 
arlors, and firesides, the stories and lessons of 
arley’s Magazine? 

Every single number of the new volume will 


to preserve the work in good order for binding, 
and for use in schools. 

The yearly subscription being but One Dollar, 
our friends will perceive the impracticability of 
keeping open so many thousand accounts. It 
is therefore indispensable that we should require 
payment always in advance. 

Two numbers more will close the first year, 
and we now give this notice that all who desire 
to continue the magazine, may signify their in- 
tention by a seasonable advance for second 


year. : 
If any of the subscribers should not receive all 
their numbers, they can request the postmaster 
to notify us of such as are missing, and they 
shall be sent again free of charge. 
Ten Copies free of Postage.—To accommodate 
associations, for distribution, we will deliver at 
any post office in the United States, free of 
tage, ten copies to one address, for ten dollars 
remitted to us without cost. 
Boston, Feb. 1834. Litty, Warr & Co. 





Cuariry.—Mankind, in general, feel so much 
charity for their own frailties aud vices, that 
they have none to spare for the rest of their fel- 


mind and heart. It has elso found its way to| gin 


LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


As Evennxa Wacx—Soritupe.—Yesterday 
eyening, while rambling across the fields and 
thickets, my mind fell into a train of reflections 
which I resolved should be the subject matter of 
a future essay. After witnessing a variety of 
scenery, as [ passed along through field and for- 
est, over hill and dale, I at length came to an 
open eminence. I stopped to gaze on creation’s 
beauty. Many were the objects that caught my 
eye—all at once presented—and in onpeey of 
wonder and delight I stood in pause where to be- 
in. The sun was ‘‘sinking from the golden 
sky,’ surpassing in ‘ ~ oF die” the magic 
of ‘‘the pencil’s- mimic skill.’’ The moon se- 
rene already risen, now fairer than she ever look- 
ed, seemed “‘empress of creation.’’ Nature ap- 


ceased to be heard. The ploughman had just 
returned home, pressed with ‘‘the heat and bur- 
den of the day.” Methinks I see him passing 
by in all his rustic simplicity, with bis leg thrown 
across his horse’s mane, and the reins of several 
others in his hand, all moving in his less gait, 
while the rattle of the loose chain and harness 
strikes vie ear with peculiar emotion. The boys 
have lefttheir work, and on their way home- 
ard strike up the corn song. The air is rent 
by their shrill yoices. Never beings seem so 
as themselves, 
us man retires to rest while 
“Universal silence reigns,” 

and 

‘*Nought but the torrent is heard on the hill.” 

‘*Tis as if the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause, 
An awful pause, prophetic of her 5” 
Musing within myself, I thoughtofthe pleas- 


ures of solitude. Yes, there isa ure in the 
pathless woods, the cragey steep, ‘mong de- 
sert rocks and solitary wilds.”’ re is socie- 


ty where none intrudes, far from ‘the crowd, 

e hum, the shock of men.’’ Poets have sung 
her charms. The truly pious will ever esteem 
her their bosom companion.. How sweet the 
leasure to retire from the arena and bustle of 
ife’s arduous contest. It is here with our thoughts 
collected, and reason on her throne, we can 
hold converse with distant days and distant 
worlds. Communion sweet! with our God we 
hold converse. Glorious privilege! How lost 
to virtue must he be who thinks it solitude to 
be alone! “‘‘O that I had the wings of a dove! 
for then would I fly away and be at rest. Lo 
then would I wander far off, and remain in the 
wilderness. I would hasten my. escape from 
the He | storm and tempest.’’—Christian Ad- 
vocate Journal. 





Dancer arar ory.—The editor of the New 
York Star, in discussing the doctrine, that the 
earth was thrown off the sun, and of con- 
sequence is returning to its parent source, men- 
tions as areason why no immediate alarm need 
be entertained, that we approximate the sun not 
more than about one inch in a million of years. 


Greece contains 800,000 inhabitants. 200,000 
are islanders. The army consists of 8450 men. 








Tue Karewoscorr.—We are constrained now 
to give notice to our friends and the public, that, 
unless we receive a considerable addition to our 
subscription list, the Kaleidoscope will be dis- 
continued at the end of the year, or first volume, 
in July next. 

We are aware that the publication is not con- 
ducted with the attention and spirit necessary to 
render it what we intended it should be, but this 
also is to be attributed to the little encourage- 
ment extended’to our undertaking, which is now 
an actual to the publishers; but justice 
to those who have paid in advance, requires that 
we should continue it for a year from its com- 
mencement; and we pledge ourselves both to 
them and to those who may yet be disposed to 
snbscribe that it shall be thus continued. 

Our paper never alludes to y politics or 
meddles with controverted points of religious 
belief, but will continue to be as it has hereto- 
fore been, devoted to moral and interesting tales, 
biographies of eminent men, anecdotes and au- 
thentic narratives relating to the first settlement 
of the Western country, comprising the difficul- 
ties and the arduous conflicts to which our fore- 
fathers were subjected in their encounters with 
the savage aborigines, the promotion of morati- 
ty aud the cause of temperance and of true reli- 
gion, original essays on literary and scientific 
subjects, articles of agricultural information, 1e- 
cipes and improvements in domestic economy, 
notices and reviews of new publications and of 
new discoveries in the arts and sciences, select 
pieces of music for the piano or guitar, anecdotes 


and poetry. 
We now make this final appeal to the friends 
of literature in the West; we can furnish the 
back numbers to a considerable number of addi- 
tional subscribers, and if each person who reads 
this, will exert himself to get us at least one 
name, we shall be enabled, not only to continue 
the publication, but to give to it renewed ener 
and attention, in order to render it more worthy 
of extended peuvent 

The price, twod a year, inevery instanee 








years old. He lately lost a son aged 90. 


low creatures. 











payable in advance, is low, co’ that we 
insert no advertisements. Persons obtaining ten 









subscribers and remitting us twenty dollars in 
United States’ Bank notes, shall receive eleven 
copies of the paper for one year. For this pur- 
pose any person may act as agent; on such re- 
mittance we will bear the expense and risk of 
sending by mail; and in case of loss, on satis- 
factory evidence that the money was mailed, the 
papers shall be furnished. 

ostmasters generally are requested to act as 
agenis, and are allowed to retain ten per cent of 
all collections. Orders 40 be addressed to the 
publishers of the Kaleidoscope, Nashville, Te. 





PRIZE, POEM. 


The following is the préduetion of Mies Gould, 
C which obtained the prize of fifty dollars, re- 
cently offered by editor of the Boston 
Evening Gazette, for the best original,poem. } 


THE DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE. 
A Scene of the Seventeenth Century. 


The Servant of God is on his way 
’s beautiful shore; 


At the toueh 


The purpose that fills his soul is great 
‘Aathe soul of a mun can know; 

Vast as eternity, 

The it must 
And enter to 


| Pata lsing wade Sen 
a ne ng Ww 3 
Thro moor and thicket his 
As he ns to speak of the 
In the ear of & man who dies. 


the 
aus, 10 a changeless state, 
or woe! 


is 
ing God” 


At the door of his Ay etme = ea 
The antler and the beaver skin; 
While be who bore them is faint and low, 


Where death has given the fatal blow, 
And the Monarch expires within. 


The eye that glanced, and the Eagle fled 
Away through her fields of air— 

The hand that , aud the deer was dead— 

The hunter's foot apd the chieftuin’s head, 
And the conqueror’s arm were there! 


But each its powerful work has done! 
Its triumph at length is past; 
= fal aoe is now begun, ne 
weeping mother hangs over 
While the Sagamore breathes his last! mis 


The queen of the Massachusetts grieves, 
That the life of the child must end} 

And that is a noble breast that heaves, 

With the mortal pang on the bed of leaves, 
Of the white man’s Indian friend! 


The stately form which is prostrate there, 
-. On fect that are cold as suow, . 
Has oped in the midnight air, 
A Onn in the Christian’s ear to bear, 
the plot of his heathen foe! 
And oft when roaming the wild alone, 
That ous heart would melt, 
ego’ re a rey we li aes 
rom white man’s ‘ore 
Almost has the Indian cae ° mee 
Yet, the fatal fear, the fear of man, 
That bringeth to man a snare, 
Has braced 
To bend; and the dread of a heathen clan, 
Has stifled a Christian prayer. 


But now like a flood, to his trembling heart, 
Has the fear of God rushed in; , 

And keener far than the icy dart, 

That rends the flesh and spirit apart, 
Is the thought of his heathen sin. 


To the lonely spot where the Chief reclines 

While the herald of love draws nigh, 

The Indian shrinks, as he marks the signe 

Of a soul at peace and the light that shines, 
Alone from a Christian’s eye. 


“Alas!” he cries, in the prrenge deep tone, 
Of one in the rasp of death, 

“No God have I! I have lost my own! 

1 go to the presence of thine alone, 
To scorch in his fiery breath! 


“The Spirit, who made the skies so bright 
With the prints of his utes the tabt, 

Who rolis waters, kindles 

luprisens the winds and gives them their fight— 
1 temble his eye to meet. 


“When oh! if 1 openly had confessed, 
And followed and loved him bere, 
I now might fly to his arms for rest, 
As the weary to her downy nest, 
When the evening shades draw near. 
“But, grant me the one boon I crave 
In a dre — : hour! 
ve sunk in my forest 
to thy bone dee 
forest flower! 


“The God of le, the Holy One, 
And the hy As reach the skies— 
Say, say that to these thou wilt my son, 


‘That he may not second the race I have 
Nor die as bis father dies™ aie 

















BRITISH LITERATURE, 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

(Continued from page ®4.)} 


Roorns.—lIf we observe in the strains of 
Crabbe, a leaning to the sneering and the cyn- 
ical, we meet with no such unwelcome things 
in the works of Samuel Rogers: like Crabbe, 
he is distinguished for a terseness of expres- 
sion; for thinking correctly and writing clear- 
yi for loving scenes of humble life, and pre- 
erring landscapes which, like those of Gains- 
borough, belong more to reality than imagin- 
ation. Here the resemblance ends; the 
tasteful muse of Rogers selects topics of a 
pure and poetic order; he refuses to unlatch 
the door of the lazarhouse; he delights in 
contemplating whatever js fair and beautiful; 
and has no wish to describe Eden for the 
sake of showing the evil spirit crawling 
a the trees, and lying like a toad at the 
key beauty and innocence to inspire mis- 
chiet, 

There are three poems, all of original mer- 
it, with something of similarity in title—the 
‘pleasures of imagination’—the ‘pleasures of 
hope’—and the ‘ ~ <rnee ofmemory.’ With 
the titles the similitude ends. The poem of 
Akenside is for the present, that of Campbell 
for the future, and that of Rogers for the 
past. There is most fine poetry in the first, 
most enthusiasm in the second, and most hu- 
man nature in the third. ‘The pleasures of 
memory,’ was published inthe year 1792, and 
became at once popular, To the spirit of 
original observation, to the fine pictures of 
men and manners, and to the remarks onthe 
social and domestic condition of the country, 
which mark the disciples of the new. school 
of verse, are added the terseness, smoothness 
and harmony of the old. The poem abounds 
with happy and brilliant hits; with passages 
which remain on the memory, and may be 
said to please rather than enchant one; to 
take silent: possession of the heart, rather 
than fill it with immediate rapture. Hazlitt, 
with something of that perverseness, which 
even talent is not without, said, the chief 
fault of Rogers was want of genius and taste. 
Perhaps in the whole list of living men of 
genius, no one can be named whose taste in 
poetry is so just and delicate. This is ap- 
parent in every page ol his compositions; 
nay, he is even fastidious in his taste, and re- 
jects much in the pictures of manners and 
feelings which he paints, which other au- 
thors, whose taste is unquestioned, would 
have used without scruple. His diction is 
pure, and his language has all the necessar 
strength without being swelling or redund- 
ant; his words are always in keeping with the 
sentiment. He has, in truth, great strength; 
he says much in small compass, and may 
sometimes be charged with a too great anx- 
iety to be brief | terse. It was the error 
of the school in which his taste was formed, 
to be over anxious about the harmony and 
polish of the verse; and he may be accused of 
erring with his teachers. Concerning the 
composition of ‘the pleasures of memory,’ it 
is related that he corrected, transposed, and 
changed, till he exhausted his own patience, 
and then turning to his friends, he demanded 
their opinions, listening to every remark, and 
weighing every observation. ‘This plan of 
correction is liable to serious objections.— 
The poet is almost sure of losing in dash and 
vigor more than what he gains by correct- 
ness; and, as a whole, the work is apt to be 
injured; while individual parts are bettered. 
Poetry is best hit off at onc heat of the fancy; 
the more it is hammered «1d wrought on, the 
colder it becomes. ‘The sale of ‘the pleas- 
ures of memory’ continued to be large, though 
‘the pleasures of hope’ came into the market. 

Rogers was some thirty years old when 
his first poem was published; when his second 
appeared he was fifty. A great change had 
come over the world in the interval: the lit- 
tle world of the muse had undergone a sort 
of revolution, A number of eminent poets 
had arisen—not men who, like Gray, were 
content to print one small volume, and then 
remain silent—but bards who poured out, fast 
and bright, a succession of epic poems and 
rhyme romances, all long compositions, and 
who promised more. Nor wasithis all; with 
the exeeption of Campbell, the whole of those 
poets, from natural impulse or taste, had 
strung their harps to other melody than what 
had hitherto charmed; they were not content 
with filling the market with poetic wares; 
they changed pattern and texture, and led 


away the public taste from a commodity 
whlch had been fashionable for a century.— 
With all these drawbacks, ‘the voyage of 
Columbus’ was favorably received; the story 
of that navigator’s wondrous undertaking is 
indeed ever interesting; we peruse and repe- 
ruse the tale of his fortunes with undiminish- 
ing interest, and set him down as one of the 
most undaunted heroes of christian chivalry. 
The whole undertaking is of itself poetic; no 
one can take away, add, or embellish; and it 
is to the credit of Rogers's taste, that he 
sought, by a succession of scenes, copied 
from the picturesque events of the voyage, 
to bring the whole before the reader’s fancy. 
In this he succeeded; yet the poem did not 
make its way so readily to men’s hearts as 
the ‘pleasures of memory.’ Little that was 
new was said about Columbus; and I believe 
Lam right in saying, that we prefer history 
in prose to history in verse. 





Some two years or so after the publication 
te oe fod by the f 
its appearance, accom y the poem o: 
‘Lara,’ by Byron. This was an injudicious 
step; it was not possible for the muse of the 
elder bard to have fair play: the world was 
bewitched with the genius of the young one; 
was desirous of redressing the grievous wron, 
done him by the Edinburgh Review; and, 
mureover, knowing that he was a little wild 
and whimsical, looked for some of his per- 
sonal adventures in the burning rhymes which 
he wrote. The mild, the amiable, and the 

raceful Jaqueline, was an unfit companion 
or the moody, mysterious, and revengeful 
Lara. With how little justice ‘Jaqueline’ 
was looked coldly on, may be gathered from 
the following fine passage: others as good, 
and some better, abound. 


Soon as the sun the glittering pane 
On the red floor in diamonds threw, 
Hie songs she sung, and sung again, 
Eh yy light ee. 

Svery day, and all day long, 
He maeed or slumbered to a song. ° 
But she is dead to him, to all! 
Her lute hangs silent on the wall; 
And on the stairs and at the door 
Her fairy foot is heard no more! 
At every meal an empty chair 
Tells him that she is not there. 


This illassorted union was dissolved by the 
bookseller; no estrangement, however, took 
apes between the poets: they were frequent- 
y to be seen and found together: Moore, 
and, for a time, Campbell, were added to the 
coterie, and many jests were scattered about 
Lara and Jaqueline, and much wine consum- 
ed, Some one said to Byron, it was a Stern- 
hold and Hopkins sort of affair. Rogers as- 
pired no more to tell true love stories, either 
serious or comic; he probably desired to read 
his noble companion a lesson in his next es- 
say, which was the poem entitled ‘human 
life This work stands high in public es- 
teem; it contains passages worthy of any po- 
et: the chief fault is the breadth and length 
of the subject. It is seldom, I fear, that the 
sad condition of man is changed, or his mor- 
als amended, by gentle verse and by courte- 
ous admonition. When the poet makes ev- 
ery touch of his satiric thong tell on the cul- 
prit like a Russian knout, his powers are re- 
spected; but Rogers had no desire to tie up 
human nature and give ita flogging; he pas- 
sed it under a tender and merciful review, 
and spoke of it as a work honorable to its 
maker. The poet saw only the bright side 
of the scene;—a man with choice fruits on 
his garden walls, fine wines on his sideboard, 
savory dishes done to a turn on his table, and 
money in the bank to work while he sleeps, 
will not likely think that human life is a gift 
scarce worth receiving. He loved to look at 
man 

Well fed, well lodged, and gently handled. 

His last poem is that called ‘Italy; it 
abounds with fine passages, with descriptions 
which have all the brightness of Claude's 
landscapes, and with groups which have the 
invention of Flaxman and the gracefulness 
of Chantrey. It may be instanced as a con- 
firmation of my opinion of his taste, that he 
has illustrated this work by aid of the pencils 
of Stothard and Turner, in 4 way so beauti- 
ful, that it surpasses all other works in the 
exquisite grace and simplicity of its embel- 
lishments. 

Rogers is the only affluent ese yd of 
the muse—he is a banker, and as such bears 
an honest name; he lives in St James's 
Place, and has some choice pictures by his 
friend sir Joshua Reynolds, and many matters 
rare and curious; among which, the agree- 
ment of Milton ing ‘paradise lost,’ and 
of Dryden respecting his translation of Vir- 








gil, both bearing their signatures, are the 


most remarkable. He is, in all respects, an 
accomplished gentleman; he has always borne 
his fame and fortune meekly; his conversa- 
tion is rich and various, concise and epigram- 
matic. He has lived much in the society of 
the learned, the noble, and the inspired; and 
of all whom he knew he has something clever 
to relate. He has lived some seventy years 
in the world, and, as he has seen much, and ig 
not without a spirit of observation, his re- 
miniscences would make a surpassing book. 
He has the best taste in painting of any of 
our poets, nor is his sense of sculpture infe- 
rior. 

Scorr.—Several of the leading poets of 
our moe been inspired with the present 
—sir Walter Scott was inspired with the 

t. To him, as a poet, the world before 

is eyes was encumbered with matters too 
mean for his muse; she scorned communion 
with fe may out of hy the soul of chiy- 
crushed, from which pictur- 

on reg and ia whee 


esque 
there was no pomp and antique revelry. She 
looked on the world around, and mod it 
filled with steam engines, spinning jennies, 
and men laying down rail roads, or teachin 
water to run within walls of hewn stone, an 
other mechanical and rule of three sort of 
things—glanced back on other days, where 
she saw so much according to her own taste 
and spirit, that she strung her harp, and sung 
of the princes of the Stuart line, and of the 
chiefs of the northern chivalry, with all their 
combats in the lists, their meetings on the 
battle field, their masking, and their min- 
strelsy. In other words, the school in which 
he formed and pene himself, was that of 
the old metrical romances: and, born and ed- 
ucated as he was among scenes of feudal war- 
fare and romantic song, and in the bosom ofa 
people who cherished the memory of gallant 
deeds and the names of those who achieved 
them, his song could not well be otherwise. 
He was come, too, of a warlike race: his ma- 
ternal ancestor slew in battle one of the 
princes of England; and his ancestors in the 
male line figured in the wars of the parlia- 
ment, and one of them was in arms for the 
Stuarts. 

He was born in Edinburgh on the 15th of 
August, 1771; was lame of the right foot 
from a child, and sickly, and much under the 
care of his grandmother. In this school of 
indulgence he grew strong, self willed, and 
fond of all pastimes that required boldness as 
well as invention. His classic lore no one 
has praised: a love of literature came early on 
him, with a leaning to poetry and romance; 
and he was distinguished among his school 
fellows for a skill and tact in telling stories 
of haunted castles and of knightly feuds.— 
When some sixteen years old or so, he had 
an opportunity of displaying the line of his 
reading in the presence of Burns, who, fixing 
his bright black eves on him, said, “This boy 
will be heard of yet.” He studied the law, 
but his heart was with the muse; and it is re- 
markable, that, though well read in the regu- 
lar romances, as well as in modern poetry, 
his first attempt was in ballad verse; and 
there is extant a letter from Monk Lewis, 
proving that even of that simple kind of 
stanza he could not be called the master.— 
His rhymes were not for the eye, but for the 

inger, who can drown inharmonious termi- 
nations in floods of fine sound. Though 
there is much vigor and picturesque beauty 
in some of these early essays, the ballad of 
‘Glenfinlas’ was the first poem which gave 
evidence of genius. It is, indeed, a masterly 
composition; it unites the spiritual world 
with the material, gallantry in arms with 
ladylove—the image of the north is stamped 
legibly upon it. Other ballads, scarcely in- 
ferior, followed; and these were gathered in- 
to a collection—‘The minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, in which many of the martial 
and romantic legends of our ancestors ap- 
peared for the first time. This work is dis- 
tinguished by great knowledge of tradition, 
history, and poetry. Having secured the na- 
tional bailads ina fit sanctuary, he turned 
his thoughts to original and higher matters, 

In the year 1805, when the poet was thir- 
tyfive years of age, he published ‘The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ a poem which has some 
of the tenderest he ever wrote— 
some most lovely pictures of gentleness and 
female grace, and scenes full of martial ardor 
and tic energy. The story is a little 
mystical; and though ty is dalled in to 
aid in solving difficult things, there is little 
done—a knight vanquished, a maiden won, 
and a castle rescued—but what could have 
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been effected by ordi means. The spirit 
of old Scotland, in the days when she had,a 
crown on her head, and glo# of her own, is 
impressed on every pase: ‘Marmion,’ the 
second great work of the poet, followed: it 
is a story of Flodden F’ic!d, and is filled with 
adventures of all kinc:---contests with spir- 
its, with knights, anc with princes; nor is 
love wanting, though what is pure is too 
long beset with trouble, aif what is success- 
ful is not creditable. The charm of the po- 
em abides with the old earl of Angus and the 
fight of Flodden. All battles, ancient or 
modern, fade away before it: James sets fire 
to his tents—descends from the hill, and en- 
counters Surrey amid the smoke—the whole 
whirlwind of Lettle, the vicissitudes of a 
heady and desperate fight, with the personal 
fortunes of warriors whom we hate or love— 
are all there. The narrative is vehement 
and fiery: the world welcomed the work 
with rapturous Sepienee, and desired more 


‘The of the Lake,’ published in. 1810, 
is a romantic story, told in the poet’s happi- 
est way—is full of fine situations, chivalrous 
feeling, and abounds with incident and char- 
acter. It isa national epic; has its battles, 
single combats, and all the varied fortunes of 
true love. It contained, too, what artists call 
fine contrasts—the picturesque tartan of the 
highlands was opposed to the sober grey of 
the lowlands; the semibarbarous heroism of 
the mountains, to the polished generosity of 
the vales. The whole scene recording the 
adventures of Fitz James and Rhoderic Dhu, 
may be compared with any other passage in 

try, either for life, character, or energy. 
fe his next greet poem Scott ventured whol- 
ly over the border, and made a foray on the 
nglish. The tale of ‘Rokeby’ belongs to 
the great civil war; and the scenes where it 
is laid, and the persons en in it, are 
equally interesting and poetic. It is wholly 
different from his other fictions, and in some 
things approaches closer ‘to his great prose 
romances than aught he has written in verse. 
There is in the scenery much quiet and re- 
posing beauty, and in the characters much 
of human nature; but both want the boldness 
and the picturesque magnificence of ‘Marmi- 
on’ or Phe Lady of the Lake:’ yet Bertram 
Risinghame and the outlaw minstrel are to 
me more original than any of the highland 
chiefs or border leaders; and it cannot be 
denied that the landscapes have the softness 
and fairy like loveliness of the scenes of the 
south. 

In composing ‘Rokeby,’ the poem of “The 
Lord of the Isles’ dawned on his fancy.— 
When it was published the world felt disap- 
pointed, and said so in plain language—the 
sale was at first slow, and critics were quer- 
ulous. It wonld be difficult to say in what 
it is inferior to his earlier compositions; there 
is a national story of high mterest, adven- 
tures by sea, and moving accidents by land; 
the eye is kept on the alert, — the 
movements of princes, and earls, and high 
born ladies, on whom the fate of a kingdom 
depends, and the heart is kept beating with 
that deep interest which we cannot help ta- 
king in bravery and beauty. There is the 
same fire and impetuosity of diction and nar- 
rative, and a greater heroic dignity of char- 
acter than can be found elsewhere in his 
works. He has explained the cause of the 
failure himself: “I am decidedly of opinion, 
that a popular, or what is called a taking, 
title, though well qualified to ensure the ~ 
lishers against loss, is rather apt to be 
ardous than otherwise to the reputation of 
the author. He who attempts a subject of 
distinguished popularity, has not the privi- 
lege of awakening the enthusiasm of hjs au- 
dience; on the contrary, it is already awaken- 
ed, and glows, it may be, more ardently than 
that of the poet himself.” 

The ‘Don Roderick,’ ‘The Bridal of Trier- 
main,’ and ‘Harold the Dauntless,’ all belong 
to an inferior range of fiction: they contain 
many noble and stirring passages, but are un- 
equal, both in conception and exeqution, to 
the five splendid romances which preceded 
them, The main fault of the first of these 
three works is@mpe strange long leap which 
the poet made ffom the feats of king Roder- 
ick to the deeds of duke Wellington—olden 
times mingled ungracefully with latter; and 
the narrative seemed a creature with 2 
broken back—the extremities were living, 
but they wanted a healthy and muscular 
connection. The chief faults of the oth- 
er two poems are, that the scenes and 
persons belong to days too remote for exci- 
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ting sympathy: we scarcely feel an interest 
ip Maciich stacy till the days of the Norman 
conquest. Scog was admonished, by the 
diminished sale of these works, compared 
to that of his other productions, that he had 
already given the world a full feast— 


On capon, heron shrew, and crane, 


The princely peacoek’s gilded train, 
On tasky boar’s head ished brave, 
And eygnet from St "s wave. 
Nor was this tony the sole cause: a 
new poet had , with such depth of 
thought, abundance of diction, and 
such wild tales of foreign lands and strange | degree 


races of people, that he charmed at once t 
whole land into an auditory. This was By- 
ron: had he preceded Scott, there is no doubt 
that his bearded Turks and maritime despe- 
radoes, who united one virtue to a thousand 
crimes, would have given place to the north- 
ern chivalry— 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 
As it was, Byron obtained, for the time, the 
ascendant; and Scott withdrew from the con- 
test, to raise his banner on another field, and 
in honor and glory such as no one save 
rvantes can rival, 

Scott is a poet truly national and heroic; 
he finds his scenes in his native land, and his 
heroes and heroines in British history and 
tradition. There is an astonishing ease, ve- 
hemence, and brightness in his verse; his 

ms are a succession of historical figures, 
with all the well defined proportions of stat- 
ues—with this difference, that they act and 
speak according to the will of the poet.— 
et, though in external a gga and precis- 
ion of outline they resemble works of art, 
they have less of the repose of sculpture about 
them than any characters in modern songe— 
No one since the days of Homer has sun 
with such an impetuous and burning fen | 
the muster, the march, the onset, and all the 
fiery vicissitudes of battle. In his ‘Pibroch’ 
he has given the very pith and essence of the 
Highland character, as well as a brilliant pic- 
ture of manners; and I cannot better show 
his large genius in small compass than by 
quoting that extraordinary song: 


Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew 
Sammon Clan Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summon:; 

Come in your war array, 
za #1, and oC 





Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
c Loame nets res barges; 
‘ome in your tin r, 
Broad swords and bare . 
Leave untended the her 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corse uninterr’d, 
And the bride at the altar. 


Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rended; 

Cone as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded. 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster faster; 
Tenant and master. 

This song is characteristic of all Scott’s 
poetry—action, action, action, is its fault as 
well as its excellence. Other bards have in- 
dulged their heroes and heroines with pastor- 
al retirements and bowers of bliss; and even 
the devils of Milton enjoy, at times, a sort of 
uneasy repose. Scott alone keeps them up 
and doing, till action becomes almost fatigu- 
ing, and the reader longs for pleasant places, 
where he can sit and ruminate on the perils 
he has passed, or has yet to enconnter. He 
is one of the most truly national of all our 
poets, 

Worpswortn.—Other poets than Burns 
perceived a plan and a law in nature—one 
great line of sympathy and harmony connec- 
ting the dead with the living world, and both 
with the holy and omnipotent source of light 
and love. Of these, the most eminent is 
William Wordsworth. He was born at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland, 7th April, 
1770; received a classical education, and was 
destined, I have been told, for the church.— 
His love of poetry, however, appears to have 
mastered his love for the ministry: in his 
youth he preferred Parnassus, with all the 
perils of its thorny ascent, to the quiet gar- 
den of the established church; and soon prov- 
ed by his works that the light which led him 
was light from heaven. gjfis lyrical ballads 
—of themselves sufficienfly plain evidence of 
his notions in poetry—were accompanied by 
a preface, in which the poet describes the 
sources of inspiration, and the leading princi- 
ples on which he builds the structure of 
verse. The powers requisite for the produc- 
tion of true poetry are, he says, sixfold: 1. 
The ability to desoribe; an indispensable 
power, though never employed too long at a 








time, as its exercise supposes all the higher 
qualities of the mind to be passive, and sub- 
jected to external objects. 2. Sensibility, 
which, the more exquisite it is, the wider will 


‘be the range of the poet’s perceptions. 3. 


Reflection, which makes the pvet acquainted 
with the value of actions, images, thoughts, 
and feelings. 4. Imagination and fancy, to 
modify, create, and associate. 5. Invention, 
by which characters are composed out of 
materials supplied by observation. 6. Judg- 
ment, to decide how and where, and in what 
, each of these faculties ought to be 
exerted, and determine the laws and appro- 
rite graces of every mode of composition. 

rom these sources, as from so many foun- 
tains, issue the healing waters of -verse.— 
“It is deducible,” says Wordsworth, “that 


poems ntly miscellaneous, may with 
propriety be arranged either with aor Mate 
to the powers of mind predominant in the 


production of them, or to the mould in which 
they are cast, or to the subjects to which 
they relate. From each of these considera- 
tions the poems have been divided into clas- 
ses, which, that the work may more obvious- 
ly correspond with the course of human life, 
and for the sake of exhibiting it in the three 
requisites of a legitimate whole—a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end—have also been 
arranged according to an order of time com- 
mencing with childhood, and terminating 
with old age, death, and immortality.” As 
a crowning glory to the whole, and a con- 
summation of his principles, he published his 
poem of the ‘Excursion’ in the year 1814. 

The views of man, nature, and society, 
which this truly philosophical poem con- 
tains, are the offspring of deep thought and 
extensive observation. It exhibits every 
where the finest sensibilities, and an imagin- 
ation ruled by reason and belief; it shows a 
heart alive to all the sympathies of social 
and domestic life, and appeals to all unso- 
phisticated feelings ina way at once simple 
and sublime. The poet intimates, in an in- 
troduction, the aim and tendency of the whole 
poem, of which—for the insolence of criti- 
cism interposed—one half only is published. 
The second part gives the sensations of a 
poet living in retirement;—the author thus 
speaks of both: 


Of truth, of gue, beauty, love and hope— 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith; 

blessed consolations in distress; 
Of moral strength and intellectual power; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread; 
Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 
To conscience only, and the law supreme 
Of that intelligence which governs all— 
Ising. Fit audience let me find, though few. 


The poet was not, however, permitted to 
establish nature, and upset, with impunity, 


The truth 
O’ the elephant and monkey’s tooth. 

The Edinburgh Review was then as a 
young lion in full majesty of tusk and claw: 
those who only know it now, when it exhib- 
its the skin stuffed, can have no idea of its 
early influence with the world. The critics 
of that dread jonrnal agreed to regard W ords- 
worth as the chief apostle ofa new heresy in 
verse: it was their opinion, that old opinions 
were right, new notions erroneous, and that 
compared to critics, poets, and historians 
were as nothing. They had admonished 
Scott, regarding his forsaking the broad way 
of epic song, and presuming, in spite of their 
admonitions, to incline to the untrodden up- 
lands of romance; and they now assailed 
Wordsworth for founding his poetry in his 
own sensations, and in nature around him.— 
The poets of former ages made the critics: 
but now the critics desired to be quits, and 
make the poets: I can come to no other con- 
clusion, from their persisting in the doctrine, 
that the earlier rules of verse should be ad- 
hered to, as if such rales should continue 
when poetry had received an impress of new 
and original minds. They might as well 
have insisted on the old principles of warfare 
being continued, after the whole combina- 
tions and tactics of battle had been changed 
by the invention of gunpowder, The tri- 
umphant exclamation of “this will never do,” 
with which the northern journal began its 
critic on ‘The Excursion,’ is sufficient exam- 
ple of the tone of insolence which those wri- 
ters assumed. It had, nowever, its effect at 
the time, and stopped, as I have related, the 
publication of the second portion of the po- 
em, nor is there any hopes of seeing it, we 
fear, till the poet has joined the Miltons and 
Spensers of the brightest days of British song. 

Wordsworth is the poet of nature and 
man—not of humble life, as some have said— 
but of noble emotions, lofty feelings, and 








whatever tends to exalt man and elevate him 
on the table land of honor, morality, and re- 
ligion. His style is worthy of his topics— 
simple, unaffected, and vigorous: he occasion- 
ally becomes too minute in his delineations, 
and some of the subjects which he treats of, 
are too homely for inspiration. His poetry 
is making its way, as true feeling and impas- 
sioned thought ever will. He dwells at Ry- 
dal, in Westmoreland: holds a situation in 
the stamp office: is conscious of the value of 
his musings, eloquent in conversation, and 
one whom, having met once, we would wish 


to meet again. 
[Continued at page 100.) 
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NUMBER IV. 

These reflections lead us to the conclu- 
sion, that the district of which we are a part, 
has still a multitude of centuries to count, 
before, in the ordinary course of things, it 
spall be deatro sd. Even with respect to 

ercury, t of the resisting medium 
has as yet produced no changes that we can 
discover. That its influence is therefore ve- 
ry minute, even in thousands of years, we 
may feel assured; and we also may believe, 
that as the Creator operates by his own laws, 
he will permit them to take their course, and 
accomplish their object without interruption. 
Our globe must, consequently, be still in the 
very swaddling clothes of its birth, and man, 
as to experience, a mere infant. We can 
not guess at the susceptibility for further and 
higher improvements in the sciences and 
arts, in civilization, and above all, in religion, 
which may be imparted to him by the new 
stages of existence that are still to arrive.— 
We can not look forward to the lapse of even 
one hundred thousand years, without suppo- 
sing that, in that time at least, education and 
christianity would be universal over the earth. 
The generations of those distant times would 
look back upon ours as a period of compara- 
tive obscurity and barbarity. War would 
be unknown to them. All the necessary 
neo of legislation and economy would have 

een fully arranged. Communications be- 
tween all nations would have been facilitated 
in every way that meeety could devise.— 
New empires would have arisen, and perhaps 
new continents have emerged from the bo- 
som of the deep; and reason and knowledge 
would be found, as uniformly as they ought 
to be, the friends and not the enemies of 
aith, 

There is, indeed, hardly a circumstance 
connected with our existence, which, when 
examined with a little attention, does not 
yisld abundant evidence of the wisdom and 

neficence which preside over the universe. 
We have only to turn up the soil at our feet, 
to find in it innumerable seeds useful to man.* 
We have only to look around us upon the 
surface of the earth, to see it stocked with a 
variety of animals, conducive not only to our 
subsistence, but to our convenience and re- 
creation. The sea also, and the air, have 
their population at our command; and the 
more deeply we investigate the laws by 
which the whole system of vegetable and 
animal life is governed, the more clearly we 
shall perceive their complete and exclusive 
adaptation to the planet on which they carry 
on their operations. 

Thus we find in the internal functions of 
planets, a complete cycle, which corresponds 
exactly with our year. Most of our fruit 
trees, for example, require the spring for the 
ascent of the sap, the summer and autumn 
for ripening the fruit, and the winter for har- 
dening the wood which the tree has made 
during the previous season, Suppose the 
earth to be placed where Venus is: its year 
would then consist of only seven months, a 
change which would throw the whole of our 
botanical world into confusion. ‘I‘he tree, 
after having put forth its leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit, would be destroyed at once by a 
winter which would come instead of autumn. 
Suppose the earth to be removed to the orbit 
of se its year would then consist of twen- 
tythree months. Six months of continued 
spring or of summer may very well suit ve- 
getable life in Mars, but to that of earth, ei- 
ther would be destructive. If the wheat ear 








* “So completely is the ground impregnated with seeds, 
that if earth is brought to the surface, from the lowest 
depth at which it is found, some vegetable matter will 
pring from it. In boring for water lately, at a spot near 

ingston Thames, some earth was brought up from a 
depth of three hundred and sixty feet: this earth was ¢are- 
fully ey ye with a hand glass, to — - 
sibility of other seeds deposited upon it, na 
short time Fomenn | from it.”~~Jesse’s Gleanings 
in Natural ory, pp. 139, 40. 














were to remain ex to the sun of a six 
months’ summer, the grain would be reduced 
to chaff. If it were green during a spring of 
similar length, it would never come to matu- 
rity. Either our vegetablés are suited to 
our year, or our year to them. In either 
case we see a law of mutual adaptation, 
which demonstrates the necessity of previous 
design. 

A similar observation applies to the length 
of our day. There are numerous flowers, 
such as the day lily, the common dandelion, 
the hawkweed, the marigoold, and others, 
which open and close at certain hours, as 
any body who attends to the floral world 
must have observed. Ifthe day were con- 
siderably lengthened or shortened, the’clock 
work of these productions, if we may use the 
expression, would require a totally new con- 
struction, in order to adjust their hours to 
the changes in the rising or setting of the 
sun. Night is for man and almost all ani- 
mals the period of repose. If the day and 
night were lengthe to re. rs, 
his present strength would not enable him to 
toil for twentyfour hours, even with the in- 
termissions to which he is now accustomed, 
and it would be impossible for him to sleep 
more than eight or ten hours at the utmost. 
The remaining fourteen hours of night would 
be wholly lost, for he could not turn them to 
advantage either by mental or bodily occu- 
pation. Here is another manifest proof of 
design, whether we consider the present hab- 
its of animal life to be suited to the period of 
the earth’s revolution round its own axis, or 
that revolution to them. 

The force of gravity within the region im- 
mediately influenced by the earth depends 
upon the mass of the earth—and this mass 
is, as we have seen, one of the elements of 
the solar system. Our globe might have 
been as large as Jupiter or Saturn, or as 
small as Pallas or Ceres, without causing any 
derangement, apparently, in the general sys- 
tem to which it belongs. But if the earth 
were as large as Jupiter, the intensity of 

vity at its surface would be so great that 
it would prevent the sap from rising in the 
trees, and absolutely stop the vital move- 
ments of every plant we are possessed of.— 
Thus we may perceive a wonderful relation 
between the mass of the globe and the bud- 
ding of a snowdrop. Further, any consider- 
able increase of the force of gravity, beyond 
that which we experience at present, would 
be wholly subversive of the muscular powers 
of all our animals. The fawn would feel al- 
most as heavy as the elephant, the hare 
would creep like a sloth, the tiger would lose 
the power of springing on his prey, and man 
himself moving with difficulty and pain on 
his hands and feet, would be de to the 
rank of a quadruped. He could scarcely 
breathe, so. dense would be the lower strata 
of the atmosphere; the felling of a single 
tree would cost him his life; he could not 
guide the plough, nor sink a well, nor raise 
the rocks from the bosom of Jupiter for the 
erection of bridges or of temples, which, if 
such edifices exist there, must be apes a Cy- 
clo scale, in order to resist floods 
and tempests of that planet. He could not 
live there a single day, unless his stature 
were st thened with additional muscles, 
supplied with a new tide of the vital current, 
with new channels for its circulation, and a 
robust furniture of lungs proportioned to his 
powerful frame. The facility with which all 
our animals, from the elephant to the squir- 
rel, execute their movements, and go through 
the circle of their existence, shows that their 
size, and limbs, and muscles, and the most 
minute instruments which are subservient 
throughout their structures to the mainte- 
nance of life, have been adjusted with the ni- 
cest precision to the force of gravity, which, 
emanating from the mass of earth, ope- 
rates uponthem. So also itis with man.— 
All over our globe he bears the same propor- 
tion to its magnitude, thereby clearly show- 
ing that the omnipotent, in ¢ him, 
weighed him as it were in one while 
poising the earth in the other. . 


Ontew or Tarirr.—The first list of arti- 
cles subjected to duty was drawn up at Ta- 
rifa, an old Moorish town, and hence the word 
Tariff became applied to all su lists 
of a similar nature.——Dekay's of 
Turkey. 

Life is a theatre of arduous exertion, and 
strenuous contention; and one of the best 
rules for obtaining happiness is to avoid the 
forming ofinordinate expectations. —Johnson. 
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Noricres.—We last week enclosed the bills of 
our distant subscribers for Vol. I. Immediate 
payment is requested. 

Subscriptions intended to be in advance for 
the Second Volume, must be paid immediately. 
In an early number we shall acknowledge the 
receipt of payments in advance. Subscribers 
are reminded, that by paying now, a consider- 
able saving will ensue to themselves, and a great 
favor be conferred on the proprjetor. Our terms 
are two dollars per annum in advance, two dol- 
lars and fifty cents within six months, or three 
dollars at the end of the year. Subscriptions 
may be paid either to the proprietor, at the office 
of publication, or, if more convenient, to any of 
our local agents: — 


Local Agents.—New Y ork: Chas Pringic, P.M., Ham- 


bu: P. neet, P.M., W ; E. Wiliams, P.M., 
Buskirk; ‘ , P.M. Springville; B. Hickeox, P.M., 
Clinton; M. H. Tucker, P.M., kports Ster, Mallory, 
P.M., W. Van Duzer, P.M., Bilver Creek; P. M. 


Sees een ae ace 
nois: J. H. , P.M., Ewington. 

Alabama: L. C, Draper, Mobiie, ~ 

Upper Canada: Jno. Ballard, A.P.M., City of Toronto 
fe York); Boughner & Root, P.M, Beamsville; Mr 

nzie, P M., Fort Erie. 

Charles H , at present in Upper Canada, 
is now the only authorized traveling agent for 
this journal. 

*,” Forwarding Merchants, Steam Boat Pro- 
prietors, and others, would find it advantageous 
to advertise in the Literary Inquirer. 





Acricutturr.—Among our advertisements on 
the next page, will be found the terms, &c., of 
the Cultivator, a monthly publication devoted 
to agriculture. We have received the first and 
an extra number, with the perusal of which we 
have been highly gratified. ‘The work is pub- 
lished by the New York State Agricultural Se- 

_ ciety, the president of which, Jesse Buel, esq., is 
one of the committee of publication. Inthe next 
number of our paper we shall insert a couple of 
choice extracts, The extra sheet, which is gra- 
tuitous to-subseribers, contains the proceedings 
of thé state agricultural society at its late annual 
meeting, the address ef the president on the oc- 
casion, together with several valuabl: commu- 
nications and other interesting decuments. One 
of the latter is from the celebrated Dr Hosack, 
who enumerates some of the the benefits to be 
derived from the establishment of an agricultural 


e and farm, where youth may be instructed | all 


in all the different departments of knowledge, 
necessary to constitute the scientific as well as 
the practical cultivator of the soil. In the excel- 
lent address of the mesident, under the follow- 
ing heads, many important remarks are made on 
the necessity and means of improving our agri- 
cultural operations: 

1. A school, to illustrate the principles of sci- 
ence upon which the labors of agriculture are 
based, and to teach the best models of practice. 

2. A more general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, in a cheap form, accessible to the humblest 
condition in life. 

3. Agricultural associations; and, 

4. The bestowment of pecuniary rewards, as 
stimulants to enterprise and industry. 

The following observations, in relation to the 
first topic, are especially worthy of attention: 

“I need not stop to dwell upon the advantages 
which learning affords to agricultural labor. 
Science may be defined a study of the immutable 
laws of the Creator which govern and regulate 
mind and matter. The study of these laws, and 
their application to the wants and comforts of 
life, have for ages constituted one of the highest 
and most usefial employments of man; and have 
contributed, more than any other human effort, 
to refine and elevate us above the grosser and 
degraded condition of savage life. ‘The concen- 
trated benefits ef these labors are not proffered 
to our hands. The pleasures and the benefits 
which they impart, are held out as noble rewards 
to mental labor, in the same spirit that the bles- 
sings of health and competence are promised to 
him who ‘earns his bread .by the sweat of the 
brow.’ Labor, mental or bodily, is the insepa- 
rable attendant of rational enjoyment. And is 
that knowledge to be econtemned, which has 
done so much good to the world, and whieh has 
countless blessings yet in store for the human 
family? ‘In a theological view,’ says a late emi- 
nent writer, ‘science is nothing A than a ra- 
tional anny into the arrangements and opera- 
tions of the Almighty, in order to trace the per- 
fections' therein displayed. And what, contin- 
ues our author, are the truths which science has 
discovered? They may be regarded as so many 
rays of celestial light descending from the Great 
Source of Intelligence to illuminate the human 
mind in the know of the Divine character 
and government, and to stimulate. it'to a still 
more vigorous exertion in similar investigations, 
just as the truths of revelation are so many em- 
nations from the Father of Lights, to enlighten 











‘Our state may be compared to a great family, 
the members of which are employed in diversi- 
fied pursuits, all designed and calculated to pro- 
mote the common weal—having a common as 
well as individual object, and all united by re- 
cipiocal ties. In this light it is considered as 
respects crime and want. One is punished, and 
the other relieved, by common consent, and at 
the common charge, We have erected splendid 
and expensive establishments for the vicious and 
the poor. The county of Albany has been at 
greater expense for its poor than would be re- 
quized of the state to establish and support a 
school of agriculture. Would it notevince both 
prudence and economy to endeavor to prevent, or 
or to lessen, these growing evils in society, by 
devoting a portion of the common means to 
schools, which should teach the hands useful 
Jaber, and imbue the heart with the love of vir- 
tue? The adage teaches, that ‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is wortha pound of cure.’ If ignorance 
be one of the chief canses of vice, and indolence 


the parent of want; and if knowledge be one of | pe™ 


the main springs of virtuous com- 
pétente the sure reward of industry;—then the 
more knowledge is diffused, and the more that 
industry is encouraged, the less we shall be call- 
ed upon to a upon poorhouses and peniten- 
tiaries. It no longeradmits of doubt, that know- 
ledge and industry are the t conservators of 
public morals, as well as the great instruments 
of public wealth. 

‘It has been remarked, that the more we pro- 
vide for any one class, the more it will increase. 
This would seem to hold good in regard to the 
vicious propensities of our nature, and why not 
in regard to habits that are commendable and 
praiseworthy? 

“To speak practically. Our agriculture is 
greatly defective. It is susceptible of much im- 
provement. How shall we effect this improve- 
ment? ‘The old are too old to learn, or rather, 
to unlearn what have been the habits of their 
lives. The young can not learn as they ought 
to learn, and as the public interests require, po 
eause we have no suitable school for their in- 
struction. We have no place where they can 
learn the principles upon which the practice of 
of agriculture is based—none where they can be 
instructed in all the modern improvements of tlie 
art. It is devoutly to be hoped, that our fathers 
in council, justly appreciating the importance of 
the subject, will add another to the proud tro- 
phies which New York has already won in the 
noble march of improvement, by properly res- 
ponding to the correct views of this subject ex- 
pressed in the message of our chief magistrate.’’ 





Granvit.e Iystitvtion.—Having unintention- 

i at proper seasen, to notice this 
excellent seminary, of which the terms, &e., 
will be found in our advertising columns, we 
gladly avail ourselves of a communication in the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, to a before our readers 
the following particulars. ‘The faculty, or board 
of instruction, consists at present of Rev. J. 
Pratt, A.M., president and pro tem. professor of 
moral philosophy; Paschal Carter, A.M., pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy; 
Asa Drury, A.M., professor of languages; and 
A. H. Fink, A.M., principal of the preparatory 
department. The most ample testimony has 
been repeatedly given respecting their entire a- 
bility to fill their respective departments. The 
thorough nature of their instruction is the char- 
acteristic which has never failed to strike the at- 
tention of those who have had opportunity to 
observe. 

The local situation of the town of Granville 
and its moral character are highly advantageous 
to the prosperity of the institution. It is situat- 
ed in the central part of Ohio, nearly equidistant 
from Columbus and Zanesville, in a high and 
healthy region. The people of the town are mo- 
ral, industrious and enterprising. The zeal they 
have shown and the interest manifested for the 
institution, are among the guarantees of its suc- 
cess. 

in the spring of 1832, the buildings of the in- 
stitution were destroyed by fire. This caused 
some embarrassment. New and more commo- 
dious buildings, the principal one of which is a 
three story edifice of 80 feet by 30, with a back 
wing of 44 by 20, were erected the ensuing sum- 
mer. The institution has no funds except the 
farm and buildings: it depends on the liberality 
of the community. In all respects, except the 
loss by fire and the consequent pecuniary em- 
barrassment, the institution has thus gone for- 
ward with unparalleled prosperity. 

Among the testimonies which have been pub- 
licly borne to the character and prospects of the 
institution, the following from Dr Jonathan Go- 
ing, of thecity of New York, recently published 
in the Baptist Weekly Journal, is worthy of no- 
tice. Dr G. says: ‘‘With such acorps of teach- 
ers as president Pratt, professors Carter, Drury 
and Fink, (I speak from personal acquaintance 
with these gentlemen, except the last named;) 
with a hundred pupils, including already a dozen 
oe college students; in a location so de- 
lightful and healthy, in the heart of the great 
and growing state of Ohio; where expenses are 
so small, and with arrangements for manual la- 








and promote health of body and mental vigor, it 
requires no spirit of prophecy to predict the fu- 
ture prosperity of the institution. I am per- 
suaded, indeed, that even now it presents facili- 
ties for acquiring a thorough education inferior 
to none in the western prec fe while it promises 
in future to hold a respectable rank among simi- 
lar institutions, which, happily, are rapidly ris- 
ing into importance at different points.’’ 

he whole expense at the institution, board, 
washing, room, furniture and fuel, is ae term, 

a year, exclusive of vacations. The second 
term of the present year has just commenced. 


Lrrerary Nortices.—For the list of contents 
of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, Sci- 
ence and Art, for the present month, we refer 
our readers to the advertisement on the seventh 
page. It will be found on inspection, that in 
the March number, the editor has brought toge- 
ther in a small compass, and at a trifling ex- 
pense, a choice selection from the best literary 
iodicals of Europe. The work may be exam- 





ined at this office. 
Waldie, in his Select Circulating Library, las 
just commenced the publication of a novel, by 
icken, entitled ‘The Black Watch,’ which the 
the editor thinks will win the universal outage 
of the readers of historical fiction. It is justly 
considered a cause of regret that the author has 
closed his mortal career, as from the evident im- 
rovement of each of his successive publications, 
would in all probability have reached the 
highest pinnacle of literary renown. 

The Monthly Traveler for March contains its 
usual quantity of entertaining and instructive 
matter. 
appropriate wood engravings. 





The following lines, presented by a gentleman 
to his wife on her departure on a journey, were 
never intended for publication. Those who, 
like ourself, are now doling away their time in 
a state of ‘‘single blessedness,’’ can well appre- 
ciate the confiding tenderness expressed in them. 
We are happy in being permitted to place them 
in the Literary Inquirer: 


THE FAREWELL. 


Go, dearest friend, and while away, 
May all the joys of life be thine; 

May health its various charms display, 
And peace along thy pathway shine. 


Do not forget the vows we make, 
A kiss shall seal them ere we part; 
No earthly power shall ever break 
Thine image graven on wy heart. 


Kind memory oft shall number o’er 
‘The blissful hours which we have seen; 
And time those hours shall yet restore 
Withott a cloud to intervene. 


Hope lights the path and cheers the heart, 
As on through life we daily tread; 

And since we’re doomed awhile to part, 
Let hope its brightest visions b 


But should affliction’s rudest blast, 
Or sorrow’s heavy hand oppress; 

The memory of days gone past 
Shull cast a gleam of happiness. 


Time rolls along; thou'lt soon return, 
Like spring, to cheer this lonely heart, 
And bear my days serenely on, 
No more again in life to part. 


When dawn first lights the eastern sky, 
And when the shades of night descend, 
Pll ask protection from on high, 
For thee, my dearest—fondest friend. 





Temperance Meetinc.—The quarterly meet- 
ting of the Young Men’s Temperance Seciety 
was held at the Free church, in this city, on the 
18th instant. An excellent and vety appropriate 
address was delivered by the Rev. br Lucky, 
principal of the Lima Seminary; after which a 
collection was taken up, to assist in defraying 
the expense of distributing the Temperance Re- 
corder. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed, for Dr Lucky's able advocacy of this im- 
portant cause. A resolution was adopted, di- 
recting the president and secretary to appoint a 
delegation of three young men, to attend the 
staie temperance convention, at Utica, on the 
last Wednesday in May next. Another resolu- 
tion was passed, recommending the appointme it 
of a similar delegation by every Young Men’s 
Society in the county. br Lucky, by particu- 
lar request, gave a second temperance address 
on the following evening, to a large and respect- 
able assembly in the Presbyterian church. 





Coneress.—Both the senate and the house of 
representatives are at present chiefly occupied 
with the deposit question. In the latter, con- 
siderable discussion was produced by a motion 
of Mr Burges, to recommit to the committee of 
ways and means the report of that committee, 
with instructions to report that the reasons of 
the secretary for removing the deposits were 
insufficient. 





Leeistaturt or New Yorx.—In the senate, 
a bill has been introduced to appoint commission- 
ers to lay outa road in Erie county. 
A memoria! has been presented by Mr Sudam, 


It is likewise embellished with several 





ural school. 

A bill has been reported by Mr Myers, defining 
the duties of assessors. [Provides for the taxa- 
tion of all church property and the property of 
clergymen. } 

A bill has been reported by Mr Wheeler to a- 
mend the act providing for the assessment of the 
debts of nonresidents. ides that the debt 
assessed shall not be greater in amount than the 
sum upon tae same land to the oceu- 
pant; and that debts due ffom deceased and ab- 
sconding debtors shall not be assessed to the 
nonresident creditors. } 

The bill to incorporate the Mediua and Da- 
rien rail road company has been read a third 
time and . 

On motion of Mr Maison, Resolved, That the 
committee on the judiciary inquire and report 
the propriety of a law—Ist. To give to sheriffs 
the exclusive right of serving declarations, im 
cases of suits commenced by declarations. 2d. 
To authorise sheriffs to demand indeuinity be- 
fore sale of goods and chattels found by a 


of inquiry to belong to defendants in execu 
‘3a. "bo declare t replevin 


that if plaintiffs in 

fail in their suit, for any other cause than a 
want of title in the and chattels replevied, 
that the judgments shall not be conclusive of the 
title, but that the plaintiff may as in other suits 
commence a new suit. 

The senate have passed the bill to change the 
northern termination of the Chenango canal. 

The assembly have the bill to incorpo- 
rate the Lockport and Niagara rail road comp’ y. 





Stream Boat Temperance.—The proprietors 
of the steam boats between Hartford and New 
York have voted to exclude all spirituous liquoss 
from their boats the ensuing season. 


Important Discovery.— Union College, Wash- 
ington Co., March 18. We learn that Mr Geo. 
B. Moores, of this village, has invented a pro- 
cess for the applieation of steam power, so that 
boats, carriages, &c., may be propelled with the 
same velocity they now are, with one fifth of the 
fuel which is now used for that purpose. From 
the representations of several scientific gentle- 
men, who have investigated the subject, we 
feel warranted in predicting, that Moores’ dis- 
covery will prove as beneficial to the world, as 
was the original invention of the steam engine.. 
— Banner. 


Marrizp—In this city, on the 22d inat., by 
the Rev. Mr Dodge, Mr Wm Laing to Miss Jane 
Gremmet, all of this city. 

In Hamburgh, on the 14th inst., by A. Parker, 
esq., Mr Oran A. Turner to Miss Lucy Meach- 
am. Also, by the same, Mr Henry Richards to 


In H on the 16th inst.; Mr Patrick 
Powers, to Miss Eliza Sackett. [In the same 
place, on the 10th inst., Mr Silas Wheelock 
Miss Phoebe Smith. . 


Diep—In this city, on the 17th inst., Julia 
Ann, daughter of Mr Lorin Peirce, aged two 
months, 














Domestic Summany.—The scarlet fever is ra- 
ing fearfully in Cambria county, Pa, and the 
bensburg paper o— a melancholy instance 

of its fatality. A Mr Noon had a family of four 
children, two boys and two girls—the oldest 
about six years of age. On Saturday, the Ist 
instant, two of them died; on Monday, a third; 
and Tuesday, the fourth. 

In Danvers, Mass., the use of ardent spirits 
has been generally relinquished, and the council 
of the place have ceased issuing licenses for the 
sale of the article. 

A passenger in the Philadelphia boat, on her 
arrival at New York, took the valise of an el- 
derly gentleman, and was walking off with it 
when the owner seized him by the collar and 
held him fast till an officer introduced him to 
Mr Justice Lowndes, who provided a place for 
him where valises are not kept. 

The Oneida Oriskany manufacturing company 
is reducing the amount of its business, and is 
obliged to pay one half their wages in goods. 

A man of the name of Harris, a constable, was 
lately stabbed and killed in Hall county, by one 
Griffiths, in arresting the latter, who was ac- 
cused of forgery. Griffiths has since. been com- 
mitted to jell 

James T. Morehead, esq., lieutenant governor 
of Kentucky, has entered upon his Sities as 
governor of that, state, in consequence of the 
death of Governor Breathitt. James Guthrie, . 
esq., of Louisville, was elected speaker of the 
senate, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the en- 
trance of the lieut. governor upon his new duties. 

Jacob Fridz, coifvicted of mans! , has 
been sentenced to Sing Sing state prison for five 
years. . 

One of the warehouses attached to Ogden’s 
cotton press, in New Orleans, was —, by 
fire a few days sinee. About 500 bales of cotton 
were consumed. 


The legislature of New Jersey have appro- 


priated the sum of $50,000. for the exection of & 
new state prison. 
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The wharves and warehouses at the port of 
Apalachicola, Florida, it is said, are filled to 
oveeeving with cotton, and it is confidently 
expected there wif} be above 25,000 bales ship- 
ped during the present season. 

We learn from Paris, that Brown, the forger, 
has fled to Egypt. 


A mammoth bullock was killed at Mobile, 
weighing upwards of three thousand pounds. 

The ~_s of Kentucky has — a notice, 
requiring all its notes to be presented for pay- 
ment before July, 1835, or they will not be re- 


’ An extensive paper factory has been estab- 
lished at New Orleans, with an engine of one 
hundred and fifty horse power, ca of manu- 
facturing paper of all kinds, from letter to wrap- 
ping paper. 

A Mr Mills of Baltimore has constructed a 
balloon said to be one third than that of 
Mr Durant, with which he intends to make an 
ascension from Federal Hill. 

A copper mine has been lately discovered near 

N. J., and is likely to prove emi- 
—. productive.. The ore which has been 
out, Is of that kind denominated sulphurate of 
copper, and will yield a handsome per centage 
pure metal. , 

The tobacco factory of Messrs W. F. & H. 
Borne, in Petersburgh, Va, has been destroyed 
by fire supposed to be the work of an incendiary. 

Mr Danie®Eastly, of New York, committed 
suicide, on Monday week, at his residence, 186 
Bowery, by cutting his throat with a penknife, 
in a temporary fit of insanity. He has left 
property to the amount of $200,000. 

A fellow recently advertised at Zanesville, 
Ohio, an entertainment, in which he would en- 
tera heated oven, and eat fire. He attracted a 
large » received the money, and de- 
camped. 

The Winthrop (Majne) cotton factory, which 
asually employs about seventy hands, stopt ope- 
rations about a week ago on account of the pres- 
sure of the times. 





“Tremenpous ConrLacration.--S raeuse, Mon- 
day afternoon, March 17, 1834, Our village has 
been visited with a most direful calamity. A 
fire a mere rs a — on Saturday even- 
3ng,.in the store of B. Rogers, one of the lar 
wooden buildings on the steak side of the fons 
in the centre of the village. The blinds of the store 
were closed, and when the fire was discovered 
the whole interior was on fire. The door was 
bioken, soon after which the flames burst out in 
different parts of the building, extended rapidly 
along the block in both directions, and to the 
wooden buildings on the opposite side of the ca- 
nal including the brick blocks at the two extrem- 
ities of the range on the south side, and the brick 
store of Calewelt & Thurber on the north, were 
one mass of fire! The apartments of the wooden 
blocks — nyo hs a — each other in the 
upper stories only slight board partitions 
and the flames dashed fim an hem, and from 
one to another, almost with the rapidity of sheets 
of lightning! 

buildings, chiefly large, three and 
four story stores and Soedihiane: ae destroyed. 
The establishment of this paper was in the third 
story of one of them, and was entirely destroyed; 
@ small part of that of the Onondaga Standard 
was saved. 

It has cut out the very heart of the village. 
A majority of the mercantile business of 
the place, was done in the buildings consumed. 
They are now heaps of blackened and smoulder- 
ing ruins. enterprise and commerce of our 
village have received a severe blow. We believe, 
nevertheless, that the one will rise with manful 
energy under the infliction, and the other suffer 
consequently but a temporary depression. 

The fire company, together with many other 
of the citizens of our sister villa , Salina, came 
promptly to our aid. To their timely arrival 
with their engine and the energy‘of their exer- 
tions, we are indebted for the preservation prob- 
pe a most yi the buildings in the village north 

scene of conflagration, and i 
our fellow citizens and vill asker’ ttor 


House, and Mr Rust of the Mansion House, and 
to other individuals, for the refreshments which 
they generously supplied on the occasion.—Con- 





Rom—Free—Deatu.—On the ni 


t of the 6th 


wretched vice, intem rey? When under the 
liquor, a Gnsanity w - 
duced, which unmanage ww 


t Mr J. was a man of 
considerahle property, and in his suber moments 
reopeeted. . 






and | the king 





Late rrom Exctayp.—-By the arrival, at 
New York, of the packet ship Samuel Robertson, 
which sailed from Portsmouth on the 9th ult., 
London papers have been received to the 5th of 
February inclusive. On the preceding day, as 
will be seen by the following extract, the King 
of England opened the new session of parlia- 
ment in person. His speech, which we give 
below, will be read with much interest, espe- 
cially by our numerous subscribers in Upper 
Canada. 

We learn from the London Courier, that the 
addtess of the house of lords, in reply to the 
speech, was moved by the duke of Sutherland 
in a neat and temperate speech, in which he 
dwelt with evident satisfaction on the union be- 
tween France and England, rejoicing in the ef- 


forts which are now making to cultivate indus- | fi 


try and the arts of among that warlike 
people. Lord Howard, of Effin , in secon- 
ding the address, referred chiefly to Ireland, and 
strongly recommended moderation & tem- 
per, while no interest should be | to but 
that of he whole people. The*’duke of Wel- 
lington was the only peer who spoke in opposi- 
tion. . The was agreed to, 
4p the house of commons, the address in an- 
to the speech was moved by Mr 8. Lefevre, 
who made a speech which is described as much 
superior to the ordinary run of speeches on suci 
occasions, but being a commen. gundienie, he 
very naturally dwelt moré on the poor laws and 
on the state of the agricultural interest than on 
other things. orrison seconded the mo- 
tion, and in a speech that is said to have been 
still more able than that of Mr Lefevre, entered 
at great length into the state of the manufac- 
tures, which he showed to be in a prosperous 
condition. Several amendments were moved to 
the address, which was, however, unanimously 


agreed to. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, Feb. 4.—His Majes- 
ty this day opened the session of parliament in 
person, At half past one the lord chancellor 
took his seat on the woolsack. His Majesty, 
attended by the usual ministers of state, enter- 
ed the house at a quarter after 2 o’clock. His 
majesty, we are happy to say, looked very well. 
He appeared to be in excellent health. The 
commons having been summoned, about 200 of 
them, headed by the speaker, immediately pre- 
sented themselves at the bar, when his majesty 
proceeded to read, in a distinct and audible 
voice, the following gracious speech: , 

My Lords and Gentlemen--In calling you 
again together for the discharge of your high 
duties, 1 rely with entire confidence on your 
zealous diligence, on your sincere devotion to 
the public interests, and on your firmness in sup- 

orting on its ancient foundations, and in the 
just distribution of its powers, the established 
constitution of the state. These qualities emi- 
nently by apes re er your labors during the last 
session, in which more numerous and more im- 
portant questions were brought under the con- 
siderations of parliament than during any former 
period of a similar duration. Of the measures 
which have in consequence received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, one of the most difficult 
and important was the bill for the abolition of 
slavery. ‘The manner in which that beneficent 
measure has been received throughout the Brit- 
ish colonies, and the progress already made to 
carry it into execution by the legislature of the 
island of Jamacia, afford just grounds for antici- 
pating the happiest results. Many other im- 
portant subjects will still call for your most*at- 
tentive consideration: The reports which I 
will order to be laid before you from the com- 
missions appointed to inquire into the state of 
the com os ie corporations, into the administra- 
tion and effect of the poor laws, and into eccle- 
siastical revenues and patronage in England and 
Wales, cannot fail to afford oe much useful in- 
formation, by which you will be enabled to judge 
of the nature and extent of any existing defects 
and abuses, and in what manner the necess: 
corrections may, in due season, be safely and 
beneficially applied. It has been the constant 
aim of my policy to secure to my people the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of the blessings of peace. 
In this I have been much assisted by the good 
understanding which has been so happily estab- 
lished by my government and that of France; 
and the assurance which I receive of the friendly 
disposition of the other powers of the continent 
give me confidence in the continued success of 
my endeavors. I have, however, to t that 
a final settlement between Holland and Belgium 
has not yet been effected, and that the civil war 
in Portugal still continues. You may be assur- 
ed me 4 shall be careful aot seeoee — 
myself of any opportunity which may afford me 
the tneans of assisting The establishunent of a 
sale of security and peace in countries, the inter- 
ests of which are so ultimately connected with 
those of my dominions. U the late death of 
Spain I did not hesitate to recognize 
the succession of his infant ter, andI shall 
watch with the greatest solicitude the progress of 
events which may affect a government, the peace- 
able settlement of which is of the first importance 
to this co ,a8 wellas to the general tranquility 
of Europe. The peace of Turkey since the set- 
tlement that was made with Mahomet Ali, bas 
not been interrupted, and wiil not, I trast, be 








threatened with any danger. It will be my ob- 
ject to prevent any change in the relations of 
that empire with other powers, which might af- 
fect its future stability and independence. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have 
directed the estimates for the ensuing year to 
be laid before you. They have been framed 
with a view to the strictest economy, and to 
such reduction as may not be injurious to the 
public service. I amconfident that I may. rely 
on yourenlightened patriotism, and on the cheer- 
ful acquiescence of my people for supplyi 
means which may be required to uphold the hon- 
or of my crown and the interests of my domin- 
ions. The accounts which will be laid before 
you of the state of the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure, will be found most satis- 


actory. 

My" Lords and Gentlemen—I have to lament 
the continuance of distress amo the propri- 
etors and occupiers of land, in other re- 
spects the state of the country, both as regards 
its internal ility, and its commerce and 
pare wo _ the most a ~ 
prospects ee improvemen “The 
acts in t session, for carrying into 
effect vatious salutary and remedial measures in 
Ireland, are now in operation, and future im- 
provements may be expected to result from the 
commissio =A va ee been —— for Ay 
important objects of inquiry. I recommend to 
yout the Sadie’ soudoatinn of such a final ad- 
justment of the tithes in that part of the united 
kingdom as may extinguish all just causes of 
complaint, without injury to the rights and 
property of any class of my subjects; or to any 
institution in church or state. ‘The public tran- 
quility has been generally observed, and the state 
of all the provinces of Ireland present, upon the 
whole, a much more favorable appearance than 
at any period during the last year. But I have 
seen with feelings of deep regret a: t indig- 
nation, the continuance of attempts to excite 
the people of the tg to demand a repeal of 
the legislative union. The bond of ournational 
strength and safety, I have already declared my 
firm and unalterable resolution, under the bles- 
sings of Providence, to maintain inviolate by all 
the means in my power. In support of this de- 
termination, I cannot doubt the zealous and ef- 
fectual cooperation of my parliament and my 
people. To the practices which have been used 
to produce disaffection to the state, and mutual 
distrust and animosity between the people of the 
two countries, is chiefly to be attributed, the 
spirit of insubordination, which, though for the 
present in a great degree controlled by the pow- 
er of the law, has been but too perceptible in 
many instances. To none more than to the 
deluded instruments thus perniciously excited is 
the continuanee of such a spirit productive of 
the most rui r q es, and the united 
and vigorous exertions of the loyal and well af- 
fected in aid of the government are imperiously 
required to put an end to a system of excitement 
and violence, which, while it continues, is de- 
structive to the peace of society, and-if success- 
ful, must inevitably prove fatal to the powerand 
safety of the united kingdom. 








France.—London, Feb. 4.—We have received 
by express the Paris papers of Sunday, together 
with letters from Madrid of the 2ist and ult. 
The particulars of M. Dutong’s funeral, which 
took place on Saturday, occupy a considerable 
8 of most of the Paris papers. It appears 
that there were 30,000 men under arms, for the 
purpose of suppressing any movement which 
might have threatened an emeute. 





Spary.—Accounts from Madrid are to the 28th 
of January. The Barque provinces had been 
declared in a state of siege. The Carlos party 
were concentrating their forces in the north, but 
were unable to muster more than 6 or 7000 men; 
and on the other hand, the Catalonians had rai- 
seda body of volunteers, consisting of between 
5 and 6000 men for the defence of Queen Isabel. 
The queen's party continues to maintain their 
ascendancy. 


Hottaxp.—The King of Holland has given 
the command of the fortress of Breda to general 
Chasse. He has also issued a decree for a 
the militia for 1834, but limits that levy to 8,09 
men. 








Scarerry mm sna a 2 tae ee 3 of Russia 
has permitted, in consequence o' dearth, spir- 
its th be extracted from potatoes and mangle- 
wurzel. The failures of thé crops appears. chief- 
ly to afflict the southern provinces of the empire; 
the northern rejonces ina ao i the 
neighborhood of Odessa, t ple are suffering 
very severely, and the crop '¢ said not to have 
ex the seed for three successive harvests. 
Cattle are so cheap for want of fodder, that cows 
are sold for three or five florins, or they are kil+ 
led for food. ‘‘For three months,” one letter 
says, ‘‘the poor have not tasted bread, and their 

amitous state extends to sixty German miles 
around Odessa.’’ A letter from Carlsrube men- 
tions, as a proof of the mildness of the t 
season, that on the 25th of January, 1833, the 
cold was the, moet intense, viz. 10 degrees he- 
low zero; today, January 25, 1834, the mereary 





the }. 
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in the thermometer is at 11 1-2 degrees above ze- 
ro, being a difference of 21 1-2 degrees. 


The Russian government have resolved to ad- 
mit all grain and pulse duty free, in consequence 
of the failure of the harvest in Russia. 





Porrocat.—The intelligence from Lisbon was 
to the 2d of February. The substance of the 
news is, that there had been several skirmishes 
between the hostile ies; but the a impor- 


about 700 prisoners, amon 
eral and several officers. 
non also fell into . the hands" 





Forrren Summany.—A serious altercation took 
is gy the Debtieh hate foo, on the 
th of February, wMile the affairs of Ireland 
were under discussion. ye bey om 
as quite an agitated one. 
Shiel were committed to the custod of the ser- 
geant at arms, but were subsequently liberated 
on bowing to the rules of the house. 

It is stated that the Russian cabinet, through 
its ambassador at the British court, has addres- 
sed a note to Lord Palmerston, tothe effect that 
ifthe British government send a force into Por- 
tugal, Russia would immediately march troops 
into Turkey. 

Reports are current in London that Coimbra 
has surrendered to the Pedroites, and the Portu- 
guese funds have again advanced. 

Accounts from Brussels are to the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, inclusive. ‘The chambers were in session. 
The person some time since arrested for threat- 
ening the life of Leopold, has died of a disease 
of the brain. 

A newly discovered vegetable called the Ox- 
alis Crenata, a rival to the potato, has lately been 
imported from Chili, and cultivated with great 
success in Suffolk, (England. ) The flavor of the 
root is decidedly superior to that of the common 
potato, and it is equally prolific. nas. 

The potato crop in Ireland fell short one third 
of the usual average, the past year. | 

Sir John Franklin, the northern yrs ah is 
now in command of the ship Rainbow of 28 guns. 

The British army at this moment amounts to 
109,000 men, ofall ranks and kindsscattered over 
the world, occupying 144 stations. 20,000 of 
these are paid by the East India company. 

Picken, the author of “the Dominie’s Legacy,”’ 
and other popular works of fiction, died sud- 
denly in November, by an apoplectic stroke. 

In Cork, an inquest was recently held cn the 
body of a man who had been killed by a quack 
medicine given to him under the pretence of cur- 
ing the rhumatism. The quack has been com- 
mitted for manslaughter. 

In Kilkenny, a few days since a gentleman 
named Madden, was administering medicine to 
a glandered horse, when some of the purulent 
matterof thé animal was absorbed in acut which 
he had in one of his fingers, and weaning Fe 
idly through the system, soon brought on h. 

A short time’ since, as two colliers were ascend- 
ing in atub, fromone of Messrs. Lees and Co’s 
coal, pits, at Ashton under Lyne, the = 4 
ped, and ps were thrown to the depth of 190 
yards and killed on the spot. 


Urrer Canapa-—His excellency, the lieuten- 
ant governor, on the 6th instant, prorogued the 
provincial parliament. In his speech upon the 
occasion, he felicitates the members of the legis- 
lature upon the flourishing condition of the prov- 
ince, and adds: 

“In eight years the population of the province 
has doubled; the quantity of land brought, into 
cultivation, during the same period, corresponds 
with this rapid increase.”’ 

“The imports by the St Lawrence are in- 
creasing at the rate of one third annually, and 
the capital expended in the construction of ca- 
nals, Laibors and piers, in many instances; al- 
ready yield a direct return.” 








York, in Upper Canada, has been changed to 
the name of TORONTO, which is the original 
Indian name. . 

DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
At Foster’s Hotel, 


BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 

rue CULTIVATOR: a mouthly publication, devoted 
to No. 16 pages. Published by the 
New York state. agriculiura! society, J. Buel, J. P. 

Beekman, J. D, Wasson, neo of publication, 
* Terms of Sibscripti © si i! cents 
per annum; to a Tibocriber. Yor See ant toned ten 
uddressed to one person, 37 1-2 cents; to a sub- 





seriber for ten and less than twenty 31 cents; 
to a subscriber for twenty or more , do, 25 cente. 
Payments year invariably required in agvance, 
No will be tuken for less than u year; 
and persons 8 fier will be from 
the commencement of the volume. 


and communications may be 
to J. or “The Cultivator,” b il, a 
left at the office Of pnbiivation, No. 5, State sireet, o 
Little’s bookstore, 2.ouny. 
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O NEW SUBSCRIBERS and others.—Any per- 

son obtaining three annual subscribers to this paper, 

and becoming responsible for the same, shall receive one 

copy of the First Volume for their trouble; afid any per- 

son obtaining five annual subscribers, and assuming a si- 

milar responsibility, shall receive for their trouble acupy 
of the Second Volume. 

It will be optional with new subscribers either to take 
the back numbers or not; indeed, we have so few copies 
left, that we should prefer their commencing with the last 
number published. All letters (except such us contain 
a remittance of six or ten dollars) must be post pels 

uffulo, March 12. W. VERRINDER. 


A ye complete sets © we ee eee ‘= 
erary Inquirer, may ned, price 
each, at the office of publication. 


M. LONG'S Sire of Watches, Jewelry, Silver 
e and Plated Ware, Musical Instruments, Piano 
Forte Music, &c. &c., No. 142 Main street. 
N. B. Watches and Clocks ofevery description Re- 
paired on short notice and warranted. tug 


ANO FORTE TUNING and REPAIRING of 
every description, done in the best manner and on 
the most r terms, by 
0. & H. P. WHITTLESEY, 


No. 8, Ellicott Square. 
Boffalo, March 5, 1934. or 


N & HUMPaRY, Merchant ‘Tailors, 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknow the 
liberal support they have received from their friends and 
the public, and respectfully solicit a continuance of their 
favors. Orders executed at the shortest notice: and on 
the most reasonable terms. 
Buffalo, Mareh 12 He 


oO CLOTHS, CROWN GLASS, &.—The sub- 
seribers have just received at their shop Number 213 
Main street, an elegant and well assorted supply of Oil 
Cloths; among which are Hearth Rugs, Door Pieces, 
Stove Cloths, &c. 

Likewise BOSTON CROWN GLASS of all sizes, 
from 10 by 8 to 22 by 14; Pittsburgh and other Cylinder 
Glass; also Mixed Paints, Oil Putty, &c. Those who 
ure desirous of any of the above articles, would do well 
to call and examine for themselves. 

WILGUS & BURTON. 

Buffalo, March 1 10tf 


QU ND AS SCHOOL BOOKS.—These publications 
+ consist of Scripture Biography, Sacred Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred Mistory, 
Missionary Biography, lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Teachers, Books, Cards, &c., for infant Schools, and 
Picture Books for small children, ornamented with nu- 
merous wood cuts and engravings. Published by the 
American 3. 8. Union, and tor gale by J.C, MEEKS, 
1orf No. 3, Eagle Buildings, Buffalo. 
Cuties CABINET & CHAIR: WAREHOUSE, 
No, 8, Ellicott Square, Muin st.—The above rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 


























passed in any ¢ as to durability and fashions The 
Lar yen ean be furnished at ull times:—French, Otto- 
man and Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 


pier, loo, centre, card, dressing, dining, tea, work, 
drawing, writing and sideboard Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
ectMoaen and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot basin and washhand Stands; French, bigh- 
ows tent, field, dome fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
any und black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; fa and Windsor Chairs of 
every description, Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seuts, of every description; mahogu- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black wainut Veneers; 
cherry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Turning to or- 
der on short notice. table legs on hand at 
all times, A liberal discount made to those who sag 
chairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffalo, March 12. 1ort 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 

st.— Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he wil sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. fis stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices, 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thing 
wanted in schools and academies, which will be sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele's Bookstore, where they can be furnishe:| on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 

UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 

January 20, 1 A.W. Wilgus has just receiv- 
eda fresh supply of Books and Stationary, among 
which are the Education Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. lialy, a poem’ by Samuel Rogers. The Har 
per’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by 8. Mall. Wat- 
dernac; by LeitcbRitchie. The Down Baster, &e. &e. 
“n@ vole. by J. Neal. Richelicu, a tale of France, in 
2 vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
signed for schoole. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in? vols, ‘Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, eompriting « narra- 
tive ofher adventures, #& by Gen. Dermencourt.— 
Miawielfe Treatise on Steam Engine, Allen's > 
chanic, 


UST RECBIVRD at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 

Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charies 
Bell Physical condition of*Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by the Rev. W. Whe- 
well. A. W. WILGUS. 

Bafialo, Jan. 29, 1931. 


HE LADY’S BOOK.—Rach number of this pe- 
+. riodical contains sixty pees of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
type, on paper of the finest textore and whitest color. 
Iris embell shed with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
aitention, and embracing every variety of subject. 
The terms of the Lady's Book are three comse por 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. Go- 
dey . Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
phia.. 























rPHE PATERARY INQUIRER, and Pepertory of | 
Literature and General Intelligence, published | 
weekly in quarto form, is devoted to original and se- | 
lected tales, biographical memoirs of eminent persons, | 
poetry, essays, &c.; literary and scientific intelligence, 
including interesting extracts from the proceedings of 
learned societies; brief notices of new publications; a 
carefully selected compendium of the latest news—do- 
meatic and foreign; 4 summary of such passing events 
ax shall be interesting to the general reader; approved 
advertisements, &c. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advanee; two 
dollars and a lialf, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months, one dollar and 
twenty five cents; three months, seventyfive cents, both 
invariably in advance. 

Bo - communications to be addressed, post- 
, to roprietor 
POPES WILLIAM VERRINDER, 
177 Main street, Buffalo. 


HE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- 
ducted by James Hill and devoted to literature and 
science, is published during the first week of every 
month. Terms, three dollars and cents, payable 
in six months, or three dollars, in advance. A pa 
ment made between the 1st of January and the Ist July, 
in any year, will be considered in advance for that 
year; and in all cases where ent shall be delayed 
until after the ist of July, the additional fifty cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for less 
than a year, or discontinued until the close of a year; 
but subseribers may commence Sex Joe with any 
wi 


nth they please. 
am to discontinue sabecehaod ane 
less he have paid up all arears, and given notice 


before the expiration ofthe year. Published b 
COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Ohio, 


HE WESTERN GEM, and Cabiret of Literature, 
Science and News. A continuation of the 
Cabinet. Devoted to original and selected tales, es- 
says, historical and biographical sketches, literary no- 
tices, postry, and géneral intelligence. The Gem is 
published weekly, on a royal sheet of fine quality, and 
with good type, in quarto form, making CY paint vol- 
ume of 52 numbers and 416 large pages, and furnished 
at the close of the year with a handsome titlepage and 
index, The price of subscription is two dollars a year 
in advance, or two dollars and fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made within six months from the com- 
mencement of the volume. Local agents will be al- 
lowed twelve and a half per cent. on moneys collected, 
beside a copy of the work. It is expected that persons 
accepting agencies will make exertions to obtain sub- 
scriptions on these liberal terms, Any person, not an 
authorized agent, who obtains three subscribers, and 
makes payment for them in advance, shall be entitled 
to a bound cop of the Literary Cabinet. Address, 
postpaid, GREGG & DUFFEY, St Claireville, Ohio. 








NITED STATES QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 

This day is published No. 1, of the U. 8. Quar- 
terly Review, edited by Henry Vethake, esq., late 
Professor in the University of New Yotk. 
Contents.—Art. 1. A Discourse before the Phi Beta 
Sapee Society of Brown University, by Virgil Maxcy; 

an Address before the American {ostitane in New 
York, by John P. Kennedy. 2. Lewis on the Use and 
Abuee of Political Terms. 3. Poems and prose wri- 
tings of Richard H. Dana. 4. Ante Colonial History. 
4. Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. 6. Traits and Stories of 
Irish Peasantry. 7. Imprisonment for Debt. 8, An- 
cient Art in Esypt and India. 9. Miss Aikin’s Court 
of Charlies the First. 10. Temperance Cause. Sub- 


scriptions, $5 per annum. ADAM WALDIE. 
"beats Philadelphia. 





W. WILGUS, No. 204 Main street, has just receiv- 

ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the pel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes ay my Fin Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R, W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
of maternal doty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 


of Maberly , 
8. T. Bidell, D. D- 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist 2 


monist, edition, revised and > 
Parca ente tenn of pocket Diblee, Teetmiine aod 


Prayer Books. 
‘Bulla Jan. 20, 1834, : 
ALDIE’S Select Circalating LIBRARY, 
every week; each number containing as 
as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price 
year, or five copies for $20, sent to one address. 

Economy.—Of the books published by us in the two 
first volumes of the ‘‘Select Circulating Li ,’ the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruit and Saratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotland; 
The Italian Exile in’ England; Wacousta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot’s Letters; 
Baron D’ Haussez’s Great Britain; Madden’s Infirmi- 
ties; Rambles of a Naturalist, «nd Capt. Hall’s Frag- 
ments. The booksellers’ charge for , twelve dol- 
lars and seventyfive cents! 

We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
seribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Belles Lettres gratis, viz: Lafayette 
and Louis Philippe; Batty’s tour in Holland; Letters 
from the Earl of Chatham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medasa; The 
Earthquake of Caraccas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &e., 
ol’ . w 





























rue PARTHENON is published at Unio College 

in monthly numbers, each containing at least 64 
pages of original matter, during the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, end $3 00 on deliv of the 
June number. No subscription taken for less than one 
year. Any person obtaining five subscribers and be- 
coming responsible for the same, #hall receive a vol- 
ume gratis, and agents shall receive the customar 
commission. All communications must be addressed, 
postage paid, to the Editor of the Parthenon, Schenec- 
lady, N. Y. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 
agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
can be obtained by subscribers free of postage; and to 
our New Orleans subscribers, by the earliest packets. 

HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 

final and sel d tales, legends, essays, travel- 
ing, literary and historical sketches, biography, poetry, 
&c., is published simultaneously in the cities oi Boston 
and Hartford. 








4 orth at booksellers’ redaced prices at least 
twentyfive doliars!! This surely is “ea 
uo A. W. WILGUS, Agent. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 
Biddte have commenced the second volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H, Tyng, D. D., Rector of St, Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia, 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works whieh appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianiem will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such énly will be —— as christians may 
with propriety circul 2. Transiati of valuabl 
works from Continental press; and occasionally 
original productions of American writers. 3. Standard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 














f h book do not fall within f 
Can ee Se pies « this 





he garb oy ae per one dollar for six 
months, vayeblc advance. ‘ostmasiers, agents 
and clubs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars. 
letters of business, remittanees and communica- 
tions must be directed to the Pearl, Hartford, Conn., or 
tothe editor. Postage in all cases must be paid. 
HE LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Providence, 
R.1. Terms, two dollars and fifty cents per annum, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at the end of the 
ar. Every a obtaining six subscribers, and 
ing responsible for the same, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. All letters and communications on busi- 
ness, are to be directed, post paid, w 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 
TP\HE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every 
Saturday morning, on a fine super royal sheet, in 
the quarto form, convenient for being boand. The pa- 
er for a year will make a handsome volume of 418 
arge pages, including the titepage and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volame. 
Advertisements are excluded. ‘The subscription price 
is two dollars and fifly cents per year, payable in ad- 
vanee; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months after the time of subscribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three dollars and fifiy cents will 
be invariably demanded. 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 
Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
t arrang nts having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, us well as regular contributions from other dis- 
tinguished American writers. 
tach ber will contain eighty full size octavo pa- 
gee iv bourgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
uble the amount of letter press her: » and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
atiention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will froin 
time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 a P wi or 
$3 for six months. PEABODY & CO., 
jan8 New York. 


ITERARY PERIODICALS.-The Parthenon Mag- 

azine, 64 pages per month, is published at Schenec- 

ready and conducted by the Undergraduates of Union 
Sollege. 

The Hermethenean, 36 pages per month, is published at 
Hartford, and edited by the students of Washington Col- 
lege. 

Phe Pearl and Literary Gazette, J. C. Pray, jr, editor, 
is published every fortnight, in Hartford, Conn. 

he Literary Journal, Albert G. Greene, a i editor, 
weekly quarto, is published in Providence, R. I. 

‘The Amaranth, semimonthy quarto, 8 pages, ar. 

by 























may be to 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some measure, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, le 
——T Baffalo. 

Key & Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the 
close ofthe year. The present cost of this work is six 
dollars per annum. Those who subscribe for it in 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitched in the same covers with that work. 

(The postage on each number of the Christian Libra- 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 cents 
me sheet; for ~ # distance over 100 miles 2 1-2 cents. 

‘o subscribers ia all our principal cities, the nuin- 
bers will be delivered by agents without expense of 
postage. }- 

HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sam- 
ner L, Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitnte a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is f+ eye in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of polities, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 

first week of every month. Each ber cont 





RANVILLE IN ep a mp gly ens 
partment. In this attention is given to the 

tary and common branches of English, and to Greek and 
Latin by thost who wish to be fitted for college, This 
department comprises one designogepecially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entrusted to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guurdian, who is devoted exctubive- 
ly to their interests, spending his time with them, day and 
night, with paternal solicitude and affection. 

English Department. In this can be obtained either 
the whole or ang pewee of the mathematical and ont 
lish ofa education. It also affords 
ties for acquiring qualifications suitable for the busi. 

teaching. . 


. Collegiate Department. 
intended to be worthy of its name. The 
Poe lie = lech grater how 
adopted co " 4 
stot id to the quailty, than to the , of 
The fr class 


Bre een Cae 
v 

ns 2,00; | fosials E. one aoa ie boarder, suadying 

the 


room, $0,75; whole ex for 
tion, board, washing, and fuel, 35,00 s 
a year, exclusi vacations, Those 
who board at the iostitution in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate as in term 7 
tion of tuition, No deduction for will be 


on the tuition of students in the 


Any student entering or leaving the school the 
progress of a half willbe charged the whole amount 
of tuition for such half term. No on for absence 


will be made on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more than a week at any one , nor even 
then without a Satisfactory reason for such absence. The 
payment of all bills is required in advance. 
next term will commence on Thursday, the 20th 

of ee taki c JOHN PRATT, President. 
Granvi cking County, 

Ohio, February, 1834. 10f 


O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunda Sehool 
Libraries, or make  perehadns of books for Fe ren in 
their own or other families, we would cal! their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very — works of 
the American | School Union. can furnish 
a library for a se’ which will contain volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and with marble covers. These 
volumes contain steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
fais Gn bore treat. The price of the complete 
set is ° 

Beatiee this library, the Union have published #3 
smailer books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts, A complete set 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Ponlaesy, Hymn Books, Biographical Dietionary, 

nion Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books heve-béen printed 


from stereotype plates many 4 
were written omeehe he do nion, and all have 
been examined and peproves by the committee of 








Presbyterian, Methodist, 

For the sam of 42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procared by any Sunday School, and Sunday Schoot 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi-. 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life @30, or $3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday Scio! Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics of the househo'd! How many thousand 
little companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instraction!? 
How many thousand sets should be required by San- 
day sch » by hools, by publie schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the r and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directians as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Frepericx W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnet street, Philadelphia. StL 








sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. jan 8 


RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER.—“The Sunday 

Schoo} Journal and Advecate of Christian Educa. 
tion,” though established mainly for the promotion of 
the ebjeets designated in the title, is not confined to the 
topics that it suggests. I is strietly a family journal, 
fitted for all the purposes for which a weekly religious 
paper is needed in ah hold. Its pecoliar features 
are, 1. Theological and ecclesiastical controversy is 
wholly excluded. 2. The interests of all evangelical 
denominations are impartially promoted, and the be- 
nevolent proceedings of all alike are reported. 3. A 
prominent place is given to illustrations of the text, 
antiquities, &c., of the scripture, assisted, when neces- 
sary, by wood cuts, 4. Useful and instructive selec- 
tions are made from the al works of this coun- 
try and Great Britain. 5. Whilst all pains are taken 
to make the Journal in as arepository of valu- 








and the perusal of the young are farn , and 

facts, anecdotes, hints, &c. &c., as come within the 

tye tothe young, finda place in its columns. 
Sunday School Journal is published every 

Wednesday morning in Philadelphia and New York, 

on a Jarge folio sheet, at the price of two dollars yearly. 

payable in advance. Three copies will be fornished 





lished in East Bridgewater, Mass., at @1, and edi 
B. & G.H. news ¢ atcha 


for five dollars in advance. 





LITERARY INQUIRER: 


Printed and published every Wednesday, by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advanee; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advance. 

Appreved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 


First insertion. Every subsequent ing 
7 lines and under, 25 cents. 12 1-2 cents. 
nH oe “a 50 77 “ 


25 
91 “ “ee 75 “ 37 1-2 oe 
a “ 1,00 “ 1) “oe 
Every additional 5 lines, 12 1-2 cents. 614 * 


A liberal diseount will be made to those who adver- 
tise by the year. 

*,* The Literary Inquirer, besides a subscription list 
of between five and six hundred in Buffalo and West- 
ern New York alone, has several hundred subscribers 
in the province of Uj Canada and the principal ci- 
ties and towns in the United States. So far, therefore, 
as regards extensive circulation and general perusal, 
literary and other advertisements of a suitable 
ter can be inserted with obvious advantage; while the 
facilities for conveying mercantile and other informa- 
tion ofa s y local nature, are evidently of a very 
superior kind. 

iF Book and Fancy Job Printing, of every descrip+ 
tion, neatly and tiovsly executed. 

All letters must be ee xy and addressed to the 
proprietor, WwW AM VERRINDEB. 
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